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A AO. 


The Swope Plan 


i... SWOPE’S plan for stabiliza- 
tion of industry, discussed by textile 
executives elsewhere in this issue, is not 
something which one is definitely either ‘“‘for”’ 
or ‘‘against.’’ Probably no student of the 
problem accepts and endorses the proposals 
in all their details. On the other hand it is 
to be hoped that no one who calls himself a 
student will discard them as unworthy of 
consideration. 

That is 
just about 100% more than industry in gen- 
eral apparently possesses. 


Mr. Swope at least has a plan. 


Furthermore, he 
has had the initiative to develop that plan in 
the terms of specific details, and the courage 
to present it the country as a target. 
Briefly, the Swope plan aims to correct two 
fundamental weaknesses in our economic 
structure. First, it would eliminate, or at 
least reduce, the element of instability which 
creates recurring periods of feast and fam- 
ine. Second, it would remove from the mind 
of each worker the paralyzing influence of 
fear: fear of sickness, unemployment, old 


age, and death. 
- 


The proposed method to accomplish these 
two ends involves, it is true, certain radical 
changes in national psychology and national 
legislation. 

Two major doubts will arise, we believe, 
One is the 
question whether the plan is a direct move 


and both will have to be faced. 


toward socialization of industry amounting 
practically to delivery of the control of busi- 
ness into the hands of government. ‘The 
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other is the fear of monopolistic growth as 
the result of broader opportunities for con- 
certed action by industry. Any experimenta- 
tion with the Swope plan must involve 
consideration of both these potentialities. 
On the constructive side, Mr. Swope ex- 
presses the aspirations of thousands of busi- 
ness executives when he pleads for a balanced 
program whereby industry may be assured 
of a fair return on its investment and workers 
assured of a fair return for their efforts. 
Unless this basic thought is kept uppermost, 
any attempt to analyze the Swope plan will 
degenerate into useless quibbling. 


v 


Now that we have the Swope plan, what 
are we going to do with it? 

Obviously, the logical procedure is the 
conduct of an experiment or test-case within 
one industry, made possible of course by the 
tentative cooperation of the Government, 
for the duration of the experiment. It 
would also seem logical that the group to 
which Mr. Swope addressed his remarks, the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, might serve as the clinic. 

We hope such experimenting will be done 
—not so that the Swope plan in itself will 
necessarily be adopted by all industry eventu- 
ally, but so that the basic psychology under- 
lying that plan may ultimately dominate 
American industry and find expression in 
some definite plan, no matter how much 


modified, whereby periods of prostration 


such as the present may be averted. 





The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


“Swope Plan” Discussed 

The “Swope Plan” which would ex 
tend trade association work to effect 
control and coordination over commerce 
and industry, has met interested discus 
sion in many quarters. Textile men 
who are well versed in associational 
activities have contributed to a sym 
posium of opinion on the Swope Plan 
which should be stimulating to those 
who feel that the lessons of the de 
pression should be capitalized in im 
proved methods of operating the ma 
chinery of modern business. ea 
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Condensate Handling 

Substantial savings may be achieved 
In many 
more care 


textile plants by exercising 
in collecting steam-line con 
densate and returning it to the boilers. 
Discussion of this subject is supple 
mented by an outline of the advantages 
of different methods used in heating 
textile plants. (page 26) 


The A. M. Patterson Fund 

The Textile Alliance fund donated to 
the Philadelphia Textile School for re 
search is to be known as the “A. M. 
Patterson Memorial Fund” and its use 
is placed in the hands of an advisory 
committee of three. (page 31) 


Weavers Tools and Pile Wires 
\nnouncement is made of the intro 

duction of a new line of weaver’s tools 

including nippers 


1 


shears, and cleaning 


Cotton 


Georgia Mill Men Meet 


The Textile Operating Executives ot 


Georgia held their annual meeting late 
last week Il: H 
| 


Rogers Was elected 
general chairman for the new term. 
Discussion centered on warp prepara 
tion and the interchange of opinion was 
interesting and valuable. (page 24 
Twisting Calculations 
Information as to the proper method 
of figuring iWist 1m both plied and .cabled 


yarns, taking inta zadcdéount contraction, 
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is contained in a short article, which 
also explains method of determining 
twister production figures. (page 44) 


Foresees Further Cotton Weakness 
Further weakness in cotton prices is 
to be expected, writes Dr. L. H. Haney 
in this week’s TEXTILE Wortp Analyst. 
He finds no improvement in the statisti- 
cal position and interprets the deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling as unfavorable 
in its immediate effects. He also records 
decline of the manutfacturer’s margin in 
September from August. (page 49) 


Cotton Touches New Lows 

Raw cotton broke through its previous 
lows for this season this week. It is 
within about lc. of its all time low. 
recorded in 1898. Rallies evinced scant 
vitality and the trade generally is appre 
hensive that lower figures will be 
touched before recovery. ( page 53) 


Yarns Are Unsettled 

Cotton yarns remain unsettled, with 
brisker movement in some quarters. 
low prices are the rule and margin over 
raw cotton is actually lower than in 
early August. Differentials between 
counts are sadly mixed and “basis 10s” 
means very little exc 


pt for purposes 
ot comparison. (page 53 
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Still Dubious on Stability 

Cotton goods are still quiet despite 
low prices. Buyers need more confidence 
which the steady decline since early 
August has not tended to develop. A 
good statistical position is maintained 
which will show itself when business 
revives. There is much talk about the 
market being at bottom but buyers still 
need to be shown. ( page ayy 


Wool 


Worsted Top Dyeing 

Top dyeing has become increasingly 
important during the last few years; 
and as this method of dyeing requires 
more skill than other processes of wool 
dyeing, it should be placed under the 
supervision of well-tgained and experi- 
enced men. (page 32) 


Wool Week 

National Wool Week is definitely set 
to begin Nov. 9. Headquarters will be 
established at N. Y. Life Insurance 
Building, 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
in the offices on the 16th floor formerly 
occupied by men’s wear department of 
Botany Worsted Mills. (page 36) 


Worsted Yarns Irregular 

The worsted yarn situation was some 
what irregular this week. Knitting 
yarns were firm and fair interest con 
tinued, but weaving varns were neglected 
by buyers and prices were easing under 
; yers. r in 
pressure for business. (page 53) 


Struggling to Hold Prices 

Wool men are not surrendering to 
rumors of weakness in their market. 
Desirable lots are firmly held, they say, 
and advances in price abroad compen 
sate for the decline in sterling exchange 
in effect on wools of British origin. 
Trade is quiet. Some movement at lower 
basis than two weeks ago. (page 55) 


Stress Quality in Fabrics 

Buyers of spring woolen and worsted 
fabrics are more intent than usual on 
getting their money’s worth this year. 
Early response to openings, shows trend 


nr . 
The Textile Trend 
\* TEXTILE prices continue their downward march it is certain that 


they are bringing nearer the day when a right-about-face will have to 


be made and the true bottom of the depression passed. 


However under 


the unique conditions now prevalent, all precedents are likely to be vio- 
lated and uncertainty will continue until a turn has actually taken place. 
The best service a merchant’s experience can perform is to make him take 
the period of suspense philosophically. The old fundamental that Jow 
prices make for broader use must still be true and given half a chance 


it should result in increased textile 


business recovery sets in. 


distribution even before a general 


Buyers still lack the confidence essential to 


draw them away from their strict day-to-day operations in some parts 


of the field. 


Particularly is this true in cottons where the steady decline 


of gray goods since July has reduced forward buying to the disappearing 


point, 


and operations are more satisfactory. 


are fairly optimistic. 


Wool goods are quieter and sellers feel that they will have to fight 
for orders before the season closes. 


Silks present a fairly bright picture 
Knit goods are irregular but sellers 
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o moderate-priced lines and _ higher- 
-riced lines appeal only in exceptional 
values. (page 57) 


Knitting 


Hosiery Strike Problem 

An unauthorized strike of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery workers which is spread- 
ing rapidly, presents a serious and com- 
plex problem to the hosiery industry. 
The workers refuse to accept a wage 
cut agreed upon between the union and 
the manufacturers. (page 30) 


Union Suit Costs Determined 

A modern method of yarn cost deter- 
mination in knitted underwear fabric of 
the union suit type discloses the savings 
that may be effected by the use of dif- 
ferent combinations of yarns. (page 34) 


Strike Cuts Hosiery Output 

Those fortunate manufacturers un- 
affected by full-fashioned hosiery strike 
are disposed to view the compulsory 
shut-down of some units as a blessing 
in disguise, since it may strengthen mar- 
ket by cutting surplus. (page 58) 


a Spring Underwear Slow 
on Not even the 10% cut in prices 
has stimulated much initial business 


in the lightweight underwear industry. 
( page 58) 


1932 Swimsuits Not So Profitable 

New low prices afford little profit to 
swimsuit manufacturers and while signs 
point to good volume, returns will be 
meager. (page 58) 
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Silk 


Removing Throwster’s Tint 
Practical suggestions are given for 
insuring the removal of throwster’s tint 
trom silk hose which are subsequently 
to be bleached. The secret seems to lie 
in the selection of the proper boiling off 
treatment prior to bleaching. (page 44) 


any other essential respect. 
world’s financial nervous system and 


convalescence. 





on short-selling, but how far they will 





Wool Week “Velvet”” Depends Upon Individuals 


HE scope of National Wool Week, to begin Nov. 9, was defined with 
of the committee in charge, last Tues- 


laudable honesty at the meeting 
As reported elsewhere in this issue, no illusion was allowed to persist 


day. 


that this was to be a promotional scheme on a grand scale. 


Instead, it is 


to be a business-like attempt to reap, with minimum expenditure of funds, 


as much benefit as possible from a trend toward wool which is now believed 


to exist. 


Irrespective of differences of opinion as to the best method by which 
Wool Week might be promoted, it must be admitted that the final decision 


of the committee was the logical one under present circumstances. 


If the 


wool industry had an effective central organization, and if there were any 
prospect of securing a large fund from its members, many things un- 


doubtedly could be done which will be left undone. 


However, the com- 


mittee decided to face facts rather than theories. 
It is our belief that, with the cooperation of cutters, wholesalers, retailers 


and others, a real impetus can be given to the movement of wool goods 
this fall. 


regarded as “velvet.” 


The 


actions of the individuals. 


amount 
Several of the representatives present at the 


In view of the modest plans, practically any results at all can be 


of that “velvet” depends upon the 


meeting displayed the type of enthusiasm and optimism necessary to the 


consummation of such a plan. 


[he majority however did not. 


Undoubtedly 


this is due to the fact that the average business man is not particularly 


vocal. 


few will spread to the many. 


Novelty Fabric 

Explanation is given of the construc 
tion of a novelty fabric which has the 
appearance of being made from slub or 
flake yarn but which, in reality, con- 
tains no fancy yarns whatever. The 
secret lies in the weaving and finishing 
processes. (page 45) 


Raw Silk Hesitant 

Weakness in Japan and speculation as 
to whether that country will abandon 
gold standard, has softened primary 
market. Broadsilk manufacture has 
slackened. Uneven buying. (page 55) 


Prints to Open Late 

Printed broadsilks for spring will 
open later than usual this year and lines 
will be cut down to minimum of vari- 
eties. (page 57) 








The Business Outlook 


HE last quarter opens without significant sign of autumn acceleration 
or promising prospect of early improvement in the business picture in 
It is becoming clearer that the shock to the 


the disturbance of its international 


trade metabolism due to the abandonment of the gold standard by a large 
part of it, will require emergency treatment and a prolonged period of 
So far, the American securities markets have withstood the 
shock with surprising strength, assisted by a drastic ligature of limitations 


be able to stand the steady pressure 


- of world-wide credit liquidation and the accompanying gold hemorrhage 


remains to be seen. 





ket in face of emergency foreign and domestic demands. 


Fortunately the Federal Reserve is freely offering its 
transfusions of reserve credit to maintain easy money conditions in this mar- 


Meanwhile 


; 
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current indicators give no evidence that business is going to break through 
the rock botttom resistance level which bare replacement demands have 
established since December, despite credit difficulties and disappointing 


The Business W eek. 


verformance in security and commodity markets 
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It is to be hoped that during the next five weeks the spirit of the 
Editor. 





Rayon 


Weaving Tension 

Tension in weaving rayon fabrics is 
governed by the number of ends and 
picks that are woven into the cloth. Dit 
ferent phases of tension and stretch as 
related to this process are adequately 
treated. (page 45) 


Spun Rayon Fabric 

The more or less permanent nature of 
sports dresses as an article of clothing 
for women has narrowed the field of 
variety to the fabric of which the in- 
dividual garment may be made. A spun 
rayon fabric having a simple dobby fig 
ure has met with favor. (page 33) 


Yarn Demand Slackens 

Demand is lighter due to let-up in 
output of woven rayons but producers 
are sold some weeks ahead. (page 55) 


Processing 


Finishing Seersucker Fabric 

The method used and precautions to 
be taken in the finishing of Calcutta 
seersucker are outlined, and it is shown 
how a permanent finish on this type of 
goods may be secured. (page 45) 


Felt Hat Dyeing 

Supplementing the contents of a pre- 
vious article, advice is offered as to the 
method for securing proper penetration 
of the dye in hat bodies. (page 45) 


Bleach Control Equipment 

Announcement is made of the devel- 
opment of an instrument for determin- 
ing the available chlorine content of a 
bleach solution. The operation of the 
instrument is very simple. (page 47) 
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Textile Association 
Officials 
Impressed with 


Gerard Swope's 


Plan 


HE plan for stabilization of industry advanced by 

Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric 

Co., in a recent address before the National Electric 
Manufacturers Association, has captured the imagina- 
tion of many textile executives. 

This does not mean that all of them agree with Mr. 
Swope, or that any one of them endorses the Swope 
plan without reservations. It means that they recognize 
in that plan a far-visioned approach to the most important 
problem of the day, and that consequently they are con- 
sidering it in a spirit of constructive throughtfulness 
rather than dissecting it merely to uncover the faults 
in its details. 

Realizing that the trade association plays a vital part 
in the Swope plan, TEXTILE Wor.tp approached officials 
of textile organizations in an attempt to learn their 
Those who had had an opportunity to study 
it displayed the attitude mentioned above. 


reactions 


“A Well Thought Out Plan” 


That the public good is not served by the general sale 
of merchandise below cost, is the principal thought 


emphasized by Leavelle McCampbell, president of the 


Cotton Textile Merchants Association of New York. 
Mr. MeCampbell stated : 

“In my opinion Mr. Swope has presented a well thought out 
| mplishing an object all of us most earnestly desire. 
He is quite correct in saying that the Sherman Act has out 

ed it ss. He does not contend that it would be to 

e pul interest to permit combinations having for their 
pu e tl trol of supply and demand, which is only another 

1 races. ¥ car! Ss h a program beyond the 
point Of a tair and reasonable return upon their industrial 
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6%, the courts have decided that public utilities may earn 8°, 
and telephone companies 9%. Why should not industries be 
placed in an equally favorable position, particularly those dealing 
in the necessities of life? 

“Such a plan would of course require Federal supervision. 
All that Mr. Swope says about standard accounting is most 
pertinent, for without it the determination of what is fair and 
what is not fair would be impossible. This added provision 
need not be compulsory. Any group of producers desiring to 
take advantage of it should be able to come to the Government 
voluntarily, declare their intention of combining to obtain its ad- 
vantages, accept the supervision of the Department of Com- 
merce when they did so, and to emphasize their sincerity agree 
that any earnings beyond the limits prescribed should be heavily 
taxed.” 


“Deserves Painstaking Analysis’ 


While making it clear that he had not been able to 
study the Swope plan exhaustively and consequently 


could not express an unqualified opinion on it, W. 5. 
Nicholson, president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation of South Carolina, described it as deserving 
painstaking analysis and sympathy. Mr. Nicholson 
stated : 


“I shall have to admit that Mr. Swope’s plan impressed me 
very much although there are certain features in it, the prac- 
tical application of which might be difficult. I have in mind the 
compulsory adherence of an industry through its association to 
its aims. And from experience with voluntary support of sound 
economic and social objectives I am also quite naturally doubtful. 

“In many respects I am impressed with the similarity of Mr. 
Swope’s proposal to those already initiated and practiced by a 
large percentage of the cotton textile industry. The Cotton- 
Textile Institute is founded on the principles of economic and 
social reform within the cotton textile industry. The regulation 
of production, improvement of consumption, clearance of vital 
statistics on stocks, orders, etc., cost finding and human rela- 
tions have made much headway under its leadership. Yet many 
within the industry itself refuse to participate in this movement 
and to that extent thwart its effectiveness and success. 

“To organize the entire country by industries and expect volun- 
tary co-operation in such splendid aims is almost too much to 
hope for. Yet I think it is worth trying. To effect this plan 
through Federal coercion is replete with too many political risks. 

“Mr. Swope is an industrial leader of the first magnitude. His 
plan is endorsed by Mr. Young, one of the country’s greatest 
citizens. Their idea deserves painstaking analysis and sympathy 
and I hope it will get it.” 


Trade Association Greatest Stabilizing Influence 


The function of the trade association in industrial 
development was emphasized by E. L. Starr, director- 
treasurer of the Durene Association of America, who 
said: 


“Mr. Swope has clearly outlined that the greatest stabilizing 
influence of the future must be the trade association. That he 
proposes trade associations to be under Federal rather than State 
supervision—if they represent inter-State industries or inter- 
State distribution—would seem to be entirely logical. 

“We have proved in the work of the Durene Association that 
a trade association, properly organized and supported by its in- 
dustry, may function to the benefit of its immediate supporters, 
their employees, and the supporters’ business associates—that is, 
manufacturers using their output; and jobbers, wholesalers and 
retailers, selling the finished product. This has meant steadier 
employment all along the line 

“In the case of the Durene Association these benefits have 
accrued in the midst of a period of deep economic distress the 
world over. What might not such work accomplish if pursued 
in every industry in periods of plenty? 

‘The effect upon the public in general is also clear. Even in 
this strained period, the consumers of durene cotton merchandise 
are being better served because an active trade association is at 
work for the basic mercerized cotton industry. This association 
is made up of member companies who have agreed to maintain a 
high standard of yarn selection and mercerizing process. The 
it possible—through a wide program of 
sales stimulation from yarn mill to retail sales counter—for con- 
sumers to identify quality merchandise; and—to a large extent 
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as a result of the merchandising assistance lent the trade—to 
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find such identified merchandise available in their shopping cen- 
ters. 

“As Mr. Swope has indicated each industry must weigh its 
own needs in serving the present and preparing for the future 
through proper industry-wide planning. However, stabilization 
of production in harmony with consumption—a definite function 
of the trade association—does lead toward maintenance of steady 
employment, and protection of employees in the other important 
ways to which Mr. Swope brought our attention. 

“These things the trade association can guide; and in so 
guiding them for an entire industry, prosperity can be main- 
tained to a much higher degree for those serving and served 
by that industry. 

“It can not be forgotten—and Mr. Swope has clearly presented 
this important point—that one company, however able in its 
planning, can not accomplish the results obtainable by its indus- 
try as a whole. 

“Likewise one single industry can but provide one unit of 
stabilization for the country as a whole. 

“Nor can we avoid today the international requirements of a 
healthy world, any more than we can ignore the political and 
economic sicknesses of .a world. It does not seem beyond the 
hopes of a civilized community of nations that the stabilizing, 
guiding influence of world wide trade associations may not one 
day lead us out of an economic maelstrom into a sanely organized 
economic system.” 





Need for Legislation Stressed 


The need of national legislation, reinforced by supple- 
mentary State legislation, is pointed out in the following 
comment on the Swope plan made by H. Lauten, 
chairman of the board of the Textile Converters’ Asso- 
ciation: 

“I am afraid that the plan as proposed by Mr. Swope cannot 
be worked out by the industries themselves or by associations 
or institutes, or any other industrial bodies. It is essential that 
there must be sufficiently invested power in a proposal of this 
sort, and such power can only be given by legislation—preferably 
Federal—to insure equality for all States, and such additional 
State legislation as might make the plan particularly workable 
or in the nature of additional adjustments as needed for the 
several States. 

“Institutes and trade associations have done great work, but 
after all, what they have been able to accomplish is insignificant 
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What the Swope Plan Proposes 


LTHOUGH most of our readers are undoubtedly 
familiar with the details of the Swope plan 
for stabilization of industry, the following skeleton | 
summary of its proposals is printed in order to 
refresh their memories in connection with the accom- 
panying comments. 
In essence, the Swope plan proposes: 
1. Organization of practically all industries into 
trade associations, under Federal supervision, for the 





purpose of exchanging information on production 
| and consumption, stabilization of prices, trade prac- | 
tices, etc., ete. 

2. Adoption of standard accounting and cost sys- 
tems, and standardized forms of balance sheet and 
earnings statement. 

3. Establishment of plans for life and disability 
insurance, pensions, and unemployment insurance— 
the cost to be borne jointly by both a company and 
its employees—with the proviso that benefits accruing 
to the worker under this plan will follow him if he 
transfers from one company to another. 

This brief summary does not, of course, include 
many of the important features of the plan, nor does 
it explain the psychology behind it. Readers who 
have not studied the plan in detail will find it worth 
their while to do so—Editor. 
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in comparison to what can be done, provided such work can be 
sanctioned by law, which is now found impossible on account 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

“Social welfare of employees, also, can only be regulated by 
Federal legislation and control. These laws must be uniform for 
all States but the execution thereof can be vested in the various 
States, (as for instance, the New York State Compensation 
Law). 

“The most essential feature of the plan is time. Prompt action 
should be had on this in the appointment of national industrial 
committees so that their recommendations can be promptly acted 
upon by legislation.” 


“A Great Deal of Merit” 


That there is a great deal of merit in Mr. Swope’s sug- 
gestion in relation to the possible benefit to accrue 
through more active work on the part of trade associa- 
tions, is the opinion expressed by Fred A. Rakestraw, 
president of the Cotton Yarn Merchants Association. 
Mr. Rakestraw added: 

“In the Cotton Yarn Merchants Association we know that 
we have accomplished many desirable results for our members. 
The great handicap under which the trade associations work 
is their inability to secure cooperation in putting their recom- 
mendations into effect. 

“Mr. Swope has suggested government cooperation with trade 
associations and increased authority and a wider scope in their 
work. 

“I consider that the present evils of overproduction, abuse of 
privileges and of terms of sale, disrespect for contracts, and in 
many cases cancellation of contracts, could be to a large extent 
corrected by well managed trade associations. 

“Old methods of doing business certainly have not proven en- 
tirely satisfactory and it is worth while trying any changes 
that may have been suggested by the experiences of the past 
few years.” 


Business Now a Science, Not an Adventure 


Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the Associated Knit Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of America, raises the question 
whether we have not reached a stage where some of the 
principles of individualism must be abandoned for the 
greater good of the greater number. He states: 


“As it stands now Mr. Swope’s plan proposes the establish 
ment of life, disability, pension and unemployment provisions. 
This of course departs from what has been a cardinal principle of 
American life, viz., self-reliance and individualism. It is some- 
thing which has been proposed and adopted to varying degrees 
and in varying forms by industries, States and nations, but to 
which the great bulk of business men have given very little 
thought. In my present state of information I don’t know 
what to say. My first reaction is that through plans of this sort 
we are providing treatment for symptoms, rather than getting 
at causes, or in other words supplying a crutch where we should 
use physiotherapy, or even a better simile, practical preventive 
medicine. To my mind every business evil which confronts us 
can be avoided or its effects mitigated to such an extent that 
they are materially softened. 

“T believe that a careful, accurate gathering of facts of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption in an industry and wide 
spread dissemination of those facts (or in our own terms, the 
proper selling of them) is an essential. I believe it is essential 
that every industry do likewise, and then as a proper function of 
the Department of Commerce the facts from each industry be 
compiled and correlated with those of other industries and dras- 
tic warnings, or even the exercise of some power, be used to 
punish violations of economic laws as applied to the facts re- 
vealed. Perhaps I am too far advanced in my thinking, but it 
seems to me the careless; haphazard, irresponsible violation of 
economic laws should be punished, and courts set up for the 
punishment of them, economic courts, as we have criminal courts 
and civil courts for the violations of social laws or property 
rights. 

“Beside this, it may be that the state of our civilization has 
reached such a point that an abandonment of some of the princi 
ples of self-reliance and individualism are necessary for the 
greater good of the greater number. In a pioneer country and 
in any pioneer stage of development, whether in civilization, or 
in industry, extreme individualism and self-reliance are the out- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Warp Preparation 
and Weaving 
Analyzed 


at Meeting of 
Georgia Operating 


lxecutives 


RACTICAL problems relating to slashing, warp 
preparation, and weaving feature the fall meeting 
of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
which was held at the Georgia School of Technology, 
\tlanta, Ga., Sept. 25. The afternoon was 
devoted principally to a discussion of mechanical and 
electrical problems in the textile mill. 
IX. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, was elected general chairman of the 


session 


ass Cla- 


tion, succeeding Frank K. Petrea, Columbus, Ga. E. R. 
Lehmann, superintendent, West Point Mfg. Co., Lang- 
dale, Ala., was named vice-general chairman. R. D. 


Lindale, 
(sa,. was elected to serve on the executive committee for 


aterm of 24 


Harvey, superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 


years. 

The opening session was in charge of George S. 
Illiott, superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Plant No. 4. 
New Holland, Ga., who led the discussion on slashing 
and preparation. The majority of members 
expressing an opinion on the first question favored a 
slow drying process in slashing at low temperature in 
The 
temperature and cylinder speed was said to be 
determined by the quantity of ends and, to a smaller 
degree, by the number of the yarn. 
said to 


Warp 


preterence to quick drying at high temperature. 
“‘tii9] 
ictual 


Slow speed was 
maintain the varn in better condition and result 
in less tangled warps. The following table shows data 


submitted by various members on this subject: 


\verage lemperature Speed 
Size of Number Large Small Yds. per Pressur 
\ Yarn of FE. ds Cyl Cyl Minute in Lbs 
\ 21s to 30s 2,250 210-240° 200-230° 27 8-12 
} 2s to 40s 1,200 60 10 
( 24s 1,730 52 8-9 
1) 4's to 30s 240-250 230-240 21* 
I 24s 3,600 240 25 10 
I 24s 28 
*Note TI peed is for 14s yvarn, 1,900 ends This mill does 
not change temperature on cylinders for various sets but changes 
speed ! t leay il it 6-7 moisture In Warp upor 
eaving s On light sets cylinder speeds are from 30 to 4 
Var p Slast S are equipped with full controls o1 
bot ind s boxe 
In discussing th Reed aS ee See ne ) 
liscussing the value of temperature controls, D. Rk 


enn, supermtendent, [enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
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Ga., declared that he experienced difficulty with controls 
on cylinders several years ago and, while he had not dis- 
carded such controls, he would not purchase them for 


a new installation. He stated that he would not do 
without controls on cooking kettles and size boxes. 
Chairman Elliott felt that controls are valuable on the 
cylinders, as well as on size boxes and kettles, in main- 
taining uniform conditions and reducing loom stoppage. 


Size Formulas 


The second question referred to the percentage starch, 


softeners, gums, and other solids in size formulas. 
Answers to the question are given below: 
Gallons of 
Finished 
Mill Starch Softener Gum Size 
\ 90.9% 7.6% 1.5% 212 
B 91.8 6.5 i 234 
C 88.75 11.25 ” 150 
D / 92.0 8.0 115 
Note: The above percentages refer to solid ingredients only; 


the proportion of solids to water was not given. 


From 6 to 10% and from 
considered the proper amount of size to apply for weav- 
ing purposes only, depending upon fabric construction. 

John Klinck, superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
Ga., favored a white cut-mark on denims or other 
colored warps that would not discharge on the slasher 
cylinder. Another member stated that he used National 
cut-mark red dye, purchased in powder form, which 
would produce a mark that can be seen on the darkest 
days. One teaspoon of dye is dissolved in a gallon of 
hot water. The use of a highly soluble dextrin in the 
cut-marker box was suggested as a means of keeping 
the dye in suspension and thus avoiding congealing at 


8 to 12% were generally 


lower temperatures. 

In discussing reasons for stretch of the yarn to be 
more on one slasher than another when the same num- 
ber of yarn, same number of yards, and same number 
of ends are run, and where the slashers are supposed 
to be exactly alike, V. J. Thompson, superintendent, 
Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, stated that more of this 
trouble is due to cylinders being out of alignment than 
any other cause. He had observed variations in stretch 
from 1 to 5%, but that less stretch was experienced on 
positively driven slashers. Worn bearings also caused 
this variation, while trouble had been found resulting 
from creels on back of slashers not being level. 

So-called slasher damage that causes seconds was said 
to result from hard size getting on the warp. 
W. Murphy, superintendent, Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
stated that hard size was often caused by the operative 
allowing the slasher to stand too long in doffing. Run- 
ning the slasher through the noon lunch period was said 
to have overcome trouble from hard size. It was found 
necessary to wipe out the hood regularly to prevent drip- 
ping on the warp. B. E. Willingham, overseer weaving, 
fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, follows the prac- 
tice of cleaning the size box thoroughly every evening. 

Chairman Elliott explained some difficulty that had 
resulted from accumulation around coils in the storage 
kettles. At a temperature of about 200 F., he said, this 
accumulation would flake off and get into the size box, 
finally adhering to the yarn and causing brown spots in 
It was found that the coils in the storage 
kettles were close together, and after they were opened 
up the trouble was eliminated. 

White lead was said to be the best thing to use in 
sticking the jacket to the slasher roll. Cotton drill or 
light duck were generally used for the jacket. 


George 


the POL ds. 


Size compounds were said to sometimes cause yarn 
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to stick to the slasher cylinders. One method sug- 
gested to prevent this trouble was the addition of one 
gill of linseed oil to each batch of size. Another remedy 
was said to be the addition of more tallow to the size 
mixture. If the yarn was found to stick to the cylinder 
in spots, it might be traced to bad slasher blankets. 
Short strings or “wild yarns’ coming up on warps 
from automatic spooling was found to be due in many 
cases to carelessness of the spooler tender in not breaking 
off ends at the clamp, while in other cases they were 
caused by the clearer brush not cleaning out the ten- 
sion as thoroughly as it should. The most common 
cause was thought to be due to rotary brushes getting 
in bad shape, and failure to keep blowers in 
dition. If snick plates are properly 
set, it was felt that no “wild yarns” 
could be caused by yarn sloughing 
off the bobbins. Mr. Thompson did 
not believe that any more “wild 
ends” were experienced on automa- 
tic spooling than on the old style 
Spe volers. 


good con 


Discussion on Weaving 

Krank K. Petrea, superintendent, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
acted as chairman of the discussion 
on weaving problems. The first 
question was: Why do two pieces 
of cloth have a different feel—one 
may feel like leather, the other have 
a soft feel—when both pieces are 
made with exactly the same size 
formula ? 

Although no definite explanation 
of this difference in the “feel” of 
two pieces of cloth was offered, Mr. 
llott suggested that it might be 
caused by the slasher tender slow- 
ing down the speed of the warp 


\nother member stated that he had found as great as 
“ variation in the amount of size on warps run from 
- same hatch of size. 

. H. Rogers, of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, stated 
we they were very careful to specify both the depth 
and thickness of wire in ordering reeds. None of the 
other members reported specifying the depth of wire. 
while several do not specify either depth or thickness. 
However, it was thought to be advisable to specify depth 
when changing from one reed manufacturer to another. 

\nswers to the question on average life of shuttles 
are tabulated below: 


> 
D> 


_ Width of Speed of Length of Average Life 
ut Loom Loom* Week of Shuttles 
- Sia 40” 160 60 hours 18 months 
- 54 and 90’ 90 and 140) Day and Night 4 months 
“ 60 mae 135 60 hours 18 months 
i lh. i hlaal ON CA eR a ah ES og 24 months 


Note Speed of loom is given in picks per minute, 

‘rank E. He “ymer, 
\lills, Egan, Ga.. 
did 


superintendent, Piedmont Cotton 
because of the human element involved, 
not believe the average life of shuttles to be more 
than 12 months. Another member 
ite of shuttles his mill to be 
id not consider good performance. 
(he majority opinion was that reeds which have been 
‘ut by a shuttle screw should be discarded. It was felt 


14 months, which he 











Frank K. Petrea, retiring general 
chairman of the association, who 
acted as chairman of the discus 
when the beam was nearly full. sion on weaving problems 
\nother possible cause was _ said 

to be different setting of whip-rolls on the looms. 


found the average 
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that reversing the reed is not a satisfactory practice. 
Reinforcement of the reed cap and the use of heavier 
drag rolls were said to help in preventing a “bow”’ in 
the warp threads near the selvage and the baggy appear- 
ance in the center 

I.oom sections should be arranged in line with ability 
of the average fixer, according to those discussing the 
next question, and it was pointed out that if the best 
fixers are kept busy, the weaker ones will be hard 
pressed to keep up their sections. It was the experience 
of one member that the loom fixer who spends less 
actual time working usually has a lower percentage oi 
seconds from his section. 

The installation of a positive let-off in place of a 
friction let-off was said to have 
helped to prevent variation in the 
width of heavy sheeting during the 
weaving. .\nother member stated 
that any modern let-off is supposed 
to give a let-off clean through. He 
said that in changing a loom from 
high pick to a low pick construction, 
it was found advisable to change the 
let-oft to a lower range. 


Mechanical Problems 


Following the discussion on wea\ 
ing problems, the 
turned over to P. L. Lindsay, master 
mechanic, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
of Atlanta, who acted as chairman 
of the session on problems relating 
to mechanical and electrical work in 
textile mills. 

Krom 2 to +5 lb. of coal per horse- 
power in plants operated entirely 
by steam, according to members re 
porting, was the average amount of 
fuel required. 

Cast iron and steel can be welded 
together with cast iron, according 
to one member, but it was not con- 
sidered practical, particularly in locations where there 
would be a strain on the welded material. The size and 
character of the piece to be welded was said to determine 
which method (grinding out, chiseling out or burning out 
with a torch) is most suitable for preparing a piece of 
cast iron for welding. One master mechanic felt that a 
better weld could be obtained when the piece is ground 
out or chiseled out. In burning out with a torch it was 
pointed out that the piece should not be heated to a 
temperature any higher than the temperature used in 
welding. 

Carbon tetrachloride was recommended for cleaning 
slate switch-boards on which oil has been deposited. 
Ordinary cooking soda was also suggested. 

Mr. Heymer stated that he required the checking of 
air gaps in motors every time they are blown out with 
compressed air. Other members gave their established 
practice as every three months. Air pressures of from 
60 to 80 lb. were the most commonly used in blowing 
out motors. One member stated that he had two men 
blow out at the same time, one man on each side of the 
motor. 

Pyrene, or carbon tetrachloride, 
cleaning coils in motors. An air gun with a single nozzle 
was recommended for spraying on the cleaning fluid. 
For protecting the coils an air drying varnish was 


suggested. 


meeting was 


were suggested for 
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Handling 


Condensate 


and Other Steam-Line 
Problems 
in Textile Mills 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


N THE design and operation of any plant involving 
the use of steam, the handling of condensate becomes 
an important matter. The sources of condensate will 
vary in different cases and may include the drips from the 
following: High- and low-pressure pipe lines, steam and 
oil separators, feed and other types of water heaters, 
condensers, equipment for industrial 
heating and ventilating systems. 


and 
It will be noticed that 
practically all of these sources are found in the average 
textile mill. 


processes, 


In order to show the value of the heat which 
may be salvaged from hot water, and also the quantity 
of condensate to be handled, a few illustrations will be 
Piven. 

lLet us take the case of a plant operating 1,000 hp. of 
hoilers and throwing away all of the condensate and see 
what saving in fuel could be made by collecting, purify- 
ing, and returning 85% of this to the boilers at a 
temperature of 212° F. 


The amount of water returned to boilers—1000 « 30 


0.85 25,500 Ib. per hr. Assuming an average 
initial feed-water temperature of 55° F., the saving in 
heat by returning the condensate at a temperature of 
212° will amount to 25,500 (212 50 ) 4,131,000 
Btu. With a boiler efficiency of 75%, each pound of 
oal burned wall furnish about 13,500 0.75 10,125 


» 4 ’ —— 97 ] . . ’ e 
B.t.u. for useful purposes, thus making the quantity of 
heat salvaged equiva- 


lent to that absorbed by 


the boilers from the m B.t.u. Loss 
SS 12 ) I able I From Bare 
burning of 4,131 00 Pipe, 120 Lb 
10,125 408 lb. of coal amenin 
Size Linear Feet, Pressure, 
1O8 2,250 f in Power 70 Deg. F 
per hi , Pipe Plant Air Temp. 
2. 000 12 in 50 140,000 
iro « artes 8 in 160 304,640 
t. tons per year, 6 in 150 222,600 
allown c 50 weeks ot 4in 180 186,480 
45 working hours each. Fotellons perbr.,B.t.u. $53,720 
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Of course no modern plant throws away all of its 
condensate; but there are numerous cases where a sub- 
stantial amount of fuel could be saved by exercising 
more care in collecting it from all of its numerous sources 


and returning it to the boilers. One reason why this 
is not done more carefully is the difficulty experienced 
in handling hot water under various temperatures, pres- 
sures, and relative elevations, by means of simple equip- 
ment and piping arrangements. 

It might seem at first thought that the amount of con- 
densate in the high-pressure piping of a medium-size 
plant, provided with dry saturated steam, would amount 
to a comparatively small quantity when the piping was 
thoroughly covered. See Table I for a typical case. 

The effect of covering the pipes will be to reduce this 
loss to about 853,720 « 0.15 = 128,058 B.t.u. Dividing 
this quantity by 870, the latent heat of steam at 120 Ib. 
gage pressure, gives 147 lb. of condensate per hour to be 
disposed of. 

The feed water for a 1,000-hp. boiler is raised from 
a temperature of 55 to 200° F. in a closed heater with 
exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure. Let us find the 
weight of condensate from the heater, and determine the 
fuel equivalent of the heat which may be salvaged from 
it under practical working conditions. 

The weight of feed water per hour is 1,000 « 30 = 
30,000 Ib., and to raise its temperature from 55 to 200° 
requires 30,000 « (200 — 55) = 4,350,000 B.t.u. Steam 
at atmospheric pressure has a latent heat of 970, so that 
4,350,000 + 970 = 4,485 Ib. of condensate produced 
per hour, at a temperature of 212°. If this is purified 
of oil, it may replace an equal amount of raw feed water, 
thus saving 4,485 & (212 — 55) = 704,145 B.t.u. per hr. 
This, of course, is on the supposition that the feed must 
otherwise be heated with live steam or with exhaust 
which is needed for other purposes. The fuel equiv- 
alent of this heat per year will be approximately 
740,145 « 45 & 50 
10,125 & 2,000 
same conditions as to hours of operation, calorific value 
of fuel, and boiler efficiency as in the first example. 

Water for industrial purposes is commonly heated to 
a temperature of 180 or 190°, which requires approxi- 
mately (190— 55) & 83 = 1,120 B.t.u. per gal. Using 
steam at atmospheric pressure for this purpose will 
produce 1,120 ~— 970 = 1.16 lb. of condensate per gal. 
of water heated through the given range. 





78 tons of coal, assuming the 


Drainage of Pipe Lines 


the main header over the 
superheated, water may be 
in considerable quantities, 

In order to prevent this 
from being carried further, provision should be made 
for ample drainage. For headers of considerable length, 
and those having two or more outlets, a pocket should 
be provided at both ends, each being furnished with a 


Although the steam in 
boilers may be dry or even 
carried into it, temporarily, 
due to priming or foaming. 


Table II 


Pounds of Condensate 
per Lineal Foot of 


Pounds of Condensate 
per Lineal Foot of 


Dia. of Covered Pipe, per Hour Dia. of Covered Pipe, per Hour 

Pipe, in High Low Pipe, in High Low 

Inches Pressure Pressure Inches Pressure Pressure 
2 0.1008 0.0435 6 0.2671 0.1152 
3 0.1462 0.0669 8 0.3427 0. 1482 
4 0.1865 0.0803 10 0.4253 0.1789 
5 0.2235 0.0970 12 0.5040 0.2149 
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drip connection and trap. When most, or all, of the 
steam is taken from the top of the header through a 
single outlet, one drainage pocket, located directly below 
this will usually answer the purpose, because the flow 
of steam is toward this point from both ends. 

While the definite points to be drained must be deter- 
" mined in each case by a study of conditions, they should 
# always include the base of each vertical riser, however 
short; points of reduction in size, unless eccentric 
fittings are used ; and the ends of all mains and branches. 
The distance between drip connections will vary, of 
course, according to circumstances; but for straight runs 
of covered piping, this should not exceed 30 to 40 ft. 
Drip pipes for heating work are commonly made # to 


GL ee 


1 in. in size, but in power work they are usually in- 
creased to 14 or 2 in. for heavy piping. In general, the 


size of equipment to be used in handling the drips from a 
system of piping can be estimated with sufficient ac- 











curacy from previous experience, or by an examination 
: of other plants of similar type and size. If desired, the 
pounds of condensate per hour, per lineal foot of 





haust, it forms a heat insulating film upon the tubes of 
closed heaters, surface condensers, and the interior sur- 
faces of coils and radiators, thus reducing the transmis- 
sion of heat through them. Therefore the separator, by 
removing the oil, increases the efficiency of these pieces 
of equipment. Drainage of separators is an important 
detail, and the traps used for this purpose should be of 
ample size for their work and kept in good condition. 

Condensate from live steam separators may be dis- 
charged directly to the hotwell and returned to the 
boilers, as it contains no oil. That from exhaust sepa- 
rators is an emulsion of oil and water and is usually 
turned into the sewer, although in some cases a portion 
of the heat is salvaged and used for raising the tem- 
perature of make-up water for boiler-feeding or indus- 
trial purposes. 

Drainage of Water Heaters 

When exhaust steam is used in water heaters, it 
should always be passed through an efficient oil separator 
as previously noted, and for greater effectiveness the 
condensate from the separator should be filtered before 
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Fig. 1. Showing drainage for plant with jet 
condenser and two feed-z vater heaters 
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\ condenser 
3 
—+# 
4 Jo sewer 
Fig. 2. Drainage for plant with surface condenser 


and one feed-water heater 





covered pipe, for average high- and low-pressure systems, 
may be approximated by use of Table II. 


Drainage from Separators 


Steam separators are necessary for various reasons 
both in connection with engines and turbines. Wet 
steam reduces the thermal efficiency of an engine by 
absorbing any available superheat due to expansion, and 
by increasing cylinder condensation. Furthermore, even 
small amounts of water entering an engine in the form 


' i slugs may do serious damage, particularly in the 
4 ase of modern high-speed machines which are built 


ith extremely small clearance spaces. Wet steam also 


interferes with proper lubrication of the cylinder by 
preventing the oil from adhering to the surfaces and 
us allowing it to be flushed out before doing its 


eC 


uired work. 
n case of a turbine the presence of water in the 


| 
j 
| 
i 





; un increases friction and may produce erosion and 

; pping of the blades. 

+ (he main purpose of exhaust steam, or oil separators, 

\ to render the exhaust from engines suitable for use 

d open feed-water heaters and for the warming of 
lings, so that the condensate may be returned to 
boilers. When oil is allowed to remain in the ex- 
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returning to the boilers. In case of open heaters, drain- 
age consists simply in caring for the waste from the oil 
separator, as the condensate mixes with the water to be 
heated. With closed or tubular heaters, it is in a separate 
compartment, and after being purified is trapped to 
the hotwell. 

Water heated in large quantities for process work is 
handled in the same manner as for boiler feeding, so 
that the equipment and drainage are similar to those 
just described. When the heating is done by blowing 
steam directly into the water through mixing nozzles, the 
steam must be entirely free from oil and all other im- 
purities which would injure the in process 
manufacture. It must also be under sufficient pressure 
to overcome the static head the water into which it 


goods ot 


is discharged. As with an open feed-water heater, no 
drainage equipment is required. 
Drainage of Condensers 
In the case of jet and barometric condensers, the 


condensate mixes with the cooling water and is carried 
away with it. In some cases, however, where the cooling 
water is suitable for boiler feeding, the exhaust steam 
is passed through a separator and the feed drawn from 
the condenser discharge, thus starting with a somewhat 
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higher initial temperature, which may be increased still 
more by placing a primary heater in the main exhaust 
pipe from the engine or turbine. The drainage require- 
ments in this case are shown in Fig. 1. With a surface 
condenser, the condensate is in a separate compartment, 
and being at a temperature corresponding to the vacuum 
carried, is usually discharged into the hot well and re- 
turned to the boilers. It is necessary of course, in this 
case, to place an oil separator in the main exhaust, as 
in Fig. 2. With this arrangement a secondary heater 
of the open type is commonly employed, and this takes 
the place of a hotwell. This is supplied with exhaust 
steam from the non-condensing auxiliaries; and the 
condensate is filtered with the raw make-up water before 
heing returned to the boilers. The drainage from the 
condenser is handled by the condensate pump, which 
varies in type according to the degree of vacuum carried 
and the size and type of prime mover. 

In the case of a reciprocating engine, or where the 
vacuum does not exceed about 26 1n., wet-vacuum pumps 
are commonly employed which remove the air and con- 
densate together, discharging the mixture into a hotwell 


High - 
Vapor to low pressure 
A| pressure system arips || 


Needle valve 


Bypass 










High 
pressure 
trap 






Low- 
pressure 






To hot we. 
= leche ep eC i a cg IO cea 
Discharge line from low- pressure traps 


Arrangement for discharging high- 
pressure drips into a low-pressure return line 


or open heater, where separation takes place. Where 
a higher vacuum of 28 to 29 in. is required, as in turbine 
practice, use is made of the dry-vacuum system in which 
the gases and condensate are removed separately. 

In turbine plants no oil separator is necessary, and 
the exhaust is usually discharged directly into the con- 
denser through a short, vertical connection. If a 
primary heater is employed, as in Fig. 1, the piping 
arrangement must be modified accordingly. The weight 
of condensate to be handled will run from about 859% 
of that of the steam supplied to the prime mover, in 
steam engines, to 90% or slightly more for 
turbines, the to the removal of oil and 
separator and to leaks, ete. 


tcacc of 
loss being due 
noisture by the 


Industrial Processes 


Steam at both high and low pressure is employed 
various processes in textile mills other than the heating 
of liquids. In most cases of this kind, each 
equipment is provided with an individual trap of a typ 


adapted to existing 


piece of 


conditions. Live 
trequently employed in this class of 


steam 1s more 
work, so that the 
condensate may be dischi to the hot well or 
tank. 


lf exhaust 


irged directly 
recelving 
sh ould f 


Is used in any case, it rst be passed 
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quantity of water to be handled, etc. 


if the condensate is sufficient 


through an oil separator, 
in amount to warrant saving. Practically all traps 
should be provided with a by-pass and cut-out valves 
so that they may be cleaned, adjusted, or repaired with- 
out interfering with the equipment which they serve. 

Some traps embody this feature as part of their 
construction, while others require special outside piping 
for this purpose. All traps should be selected with 
reference to the special conditions under which they 
operate, such as pressure and temperature, 
The sizes should 
be determined by the manufacturers or others familiar 
with their capacity and actions under operating con- 
ditions. 

If the discharge from both high- and low-pressure 
traps is brought into the same return pipe, there will be 
snapping and water hammer where they join, due to the 
breaking into steam of the higher temperature water 
and to its subsequent condensation. When the distance 
to the receiver or hotwell is not too great, separate return 
lines should be carried back from the high- and low- 
pressure traps. For long distances a single line may be 


are to 
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Fig. 4. Equipment for handling condensate from 
a heating system with gravity return 


used by making connections from the two systems as 
shown in Fig, 3, 


Return from Heating Systems 


The quantity of condensate to be handled from a 
heating system employing direct radiation may be ap- 
proximated by use of the following formula: C = 
R X& 0.35, in which C = Ib. of condensate per hr. 
and k = sq.ft. of direct radiation. 

For hot-blast coils, use the 
C = R XX 128, in which C 
and Rk = sq.ft. of coil surface. 

The four most common methods of heating textile 
mills are as follows: (1) direct-steam radiation, with a 
gravity return of condensate to the hot-well or receiving 
tank; (2) direct-steam radiation, with a return-line 
vacuum system for handling the condensate; (3) direct 
hot-water heating under forced circulation: and (4) 
warm-air heating by means of fan systems. The first of 
these methods is not employed to any extent in modern 
null work, except for buildings of considerable height and 
comparatively small ground area. Its principle use is 
in isolated buildings like the where the return 
flows by from which it is 
pumped to a central hotwell in the boiler 


following formula: 
lb. of condensate per hr. 


above, 
gravity to a receiving tank, 
automatically 
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room. The piping arrangement for such a system is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Steam-heated plants spread over a_ considerable 
territory commonly make use of the return-line vacuum 
system, which is particularly adapted to cases of this 
kind. With this arrangement, the return valves on the 
radiators and coils are replaced by a thermostatic trap 
or other type of valve which admits the passage of 
water only, thus making it possible to carry a somewhat 
lower pressure in the return piping than in the radiation. 
A suction is produced at the end of the return main by 
means of a vacuum pump, which discharges the mixture 
of water and air into a vented receiver or open feed- 
water heater where separation takes place. From here 





of that used for heating, a separate heater is used, and 
the condensate returned to the boiler by gravity. An 
arrangement for combination heating is shown in Fig. 6, 
the water passing through the two heaters in series 
The condensate from the exhaust heater is returned to 
the hotwell by a pump, and from the live steam heater 
by gravity, as indicated. If the height from the water 
level in the boiler to the bottom of the heater is less 
than 10 ft., a live steam connection should be made with 
an injector tee in the return, at the point X, to overcome 
pressure drop in the heater when under heavy service. 
High-pressure heaters, in textile mills, are usually 
employed to supplement the exhaust-steam heaters when 
there is not sufficient exhaust to carry the full load under 




















the water condensation is fed to the boilers with the existing conditions. If, for any reason, the arrange 
raw make-up water in the usual manner. A typical ment for a gravity return of condensate from the high- 
arrangement of this kind is shown in diagram in Fig. 5. pressure heater is not convenient, it may be trapped to 
a Hot water, under forced circulation, has been quite the hotwell or receiving tank and returned to the boilers. 
a extensively used for the warming of textile mills. The In the older systems of mill heating by steel-plate 
4 matter of drainage in this case is comparatively simple, fans, the heating surface is grouped in a limited number 
as all heating equipment is located in the engine or boiler of units, usually one to a building of medium size. 
i room, and consists of one or more tubular heaters [Each of these units is provided with its own trap dis- 
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Method of handling condensate from 
in forced hot-water heating 
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Fig. 5. Equipment for a return-line Fig. 6. 

vacuum system tubular heaters 

* similar to those employed for feed-water heating. If 
a steam pressure of 1 or 2 Ib. is carried, the condensate or is connected with a vacuum system. 
a may be trapped to a hotwell or vented receiver; but if 

a F . . . . . 
4 exhaust steam is employed, at or slightly below atmos-  tensively in newer mill 
, pheric pressure, a small pump should be provided in- 


Sometimes the heating is done by 
or a combination of live and 


stead of a trap. 
steam at boiler pressure, 





exhaust steam. If only a small amount of live steam 
is required, it may be discharged into the exhaust 
: heater through a pressure-reducing valve, as needed. 


If, on the other hand, it makes up a large proportion 


standing success-making qualities. I think our country has been 
in the pioneer stage of development up to the war period. I am 
atraid now, however, that virgin territory in all lines excepting 
that which may be thrown open by such new inventions as the 
adio and the electric refrigerator, has been exhausted. This 
ineans that the old freedom of action, the spectacular successes, 
tc., and the opportunity for them is mainly gone and must be 
laced by careful, painstaking, inch-by-inch development. | 
lieve that the margins of profit and the margins of opportunity 
have been so narrowed by our out of the 
virgin—era that business must become more of a 
and less of an exhilarating adventure. 
‘We have seen this passing of individualism, 


} 


success passing 
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ence 





self-reliance and 


Textile Association Officials Impressed by Gerard Swope’s Plan 
(Continued from page 23) 
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charging back to the hotwell if operated under pressure, 


In case of unit heaters, which are employed quite ex- 
construction, the return-line 
vacuum system is the most satisfactory method of han- 
dling the condensate when exhaust steam is employed 
for heating, which is usually the case. In plants where 
live steam at higher pressure is used, which would be 
most likely to occur in isolated buildings, individual traps 
should be employed at each unit, connecting with a re- 
turn line leading back to the hot well. 


individual rights in almost every phase of life. Traffic rules and 
regulations are an example of these restrictions upon our in 
alienable rights to do as we please. Perhaps the pressure which 
has been brought to bear upon us by the increase in the com 
plexities of our civilization and the complexities of business, make 
necessary some sort of unemployment insurance. There un 
doubtedly will be unavoidable situations in different industries 
at different times which will make this sort of thing necessary 
to avoid real suffering. Insomuch I am for it. On the other hand 
I am strongly for the development of facts and figures, a reason- 
ably correct interpretation of them, so that we may wipe out the 
uncertainties and the a lack of knowledge 
we may be responsible.” 


losses due to tor which 
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Unauthorized 


Hosiery Strike 


Presents 


Complex Problem 


N APPARENTLY spontaneous revolt of full- 
fashioned hosiery workers against the wage cut 
agreed upon between their union, the American 

Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, and the 


understanding that union manufacturers would cut prices 
in proportion, thus compelling non-union mills to cut 
their prices and, failing other means of economy, to cut 
their wages also. By this round-about method the union 
hoped to reduce non-union wages to the point where the 
unorganized workers would be driven into the federa- 
tion in desperation. 

When a majority of union locals ratified the pact, the 
union mills proceeded to cut wages. The minority locals 
that dissented from the agreement then resolved to strike. 

At present, the temper of the hosiery workers is such 
that it is impossible to see where the strike will end. It 
appeared well within possibility this week that workers 
whose locals had ratified the agreement, would renege 
on their contract and join the strike in sympathy, includ- 
ing the employees of several important Philadelphia 
mills. 

So far the unrest has had no effegt on the larger non- 
union mills; production in these plants is normal and 
they are enjoying a healthy movement of fall stocks. 
Consistent with the agreement with the union, certain 
union manufacturers have cut prices 20%, but non-union 
companies claim not to have been affected by this reduc- 
tion, and re-assert their determination to hold to their 
current prices. 

William Meyer, president of Apex Hosiery Co., and 
president of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, returned this week from a 
three months’ vacation abroad, to find himself confronted 
with a bewildering situation. Individually, Mr. Meyer 





4 
a 


\ is not directly affected, as his company is non-union. ce 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, has As head of the hosiery association embodying both union 
spread with such rapidity within the last ten days that and non-union mills, however, he finds the strike a mat- 
it now presents a problem of major importance to the ter of immediate concern. Mr. Meyer has begun to 
unionized division of the industry. Union locals in New — study the situation and pending completion of that task, 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin and elsewhere have called it is understood that he will offer no suggestions. 
strikes bringing out nearly 7,500 operatives, and com- The strikers have staged many demonstrations in New ‘ 
pelling more than 20 mills to close. Jersey and Pennsylvania, concentrating on Reading, Pa. t 
Che development has brought about a condition ap- Several thousand paraded outside the Berkshire Knitting ‘ 
proaching demoralization in this division of the industry. Mills, and other plants in the Reading district. It is re- 
When the strike started, with a few minor walk-outs in ported that some of the smaller non-union Reading mills 
New Jersey, the federation sent representatives to the will close down to avoid trouble. Open shop manufac- 
scene to explain the purpose turers in other districts also 
of the cut and persuade the are apprehensive of difficulties 
knitters to return to work. In and some have decided to close 
unimportant Cases, these ef Ht full-fashioned hosiery industry temporarily. 
nae oe oe thie recently launched an unusual labor : late pit in was the 4 
strike 1tsel laS Spread SO ° . . . extension O 1€ strike to seam- : 
sails ates eli that os experiment to put it mildly. In the face es aaa "een ae 
union officials themselves seem of the acute situation now confronting ployes of a seamless hosiery 
inable to stop it. Meanwhile, the industry, there is litthe to be gained plant of one Milwaukee com- 
production of  full-fashioned through an academic discussion of the pany walked out in sympathy 
host is been halted in wisdom or folly of that experiment. In- with full-fashioned — hosiery 
rage a hoster) stead, energies must be devoted to a con- strikers. Officials of this 
: sta A gm sideration of what can be done about it. an = hae out of 
sinaittias Pe iaiialindebias In this effort, there must be engaged the ny ee evn bany “ 
: ee a ane ka aan En a best thought and action of the entire in- . . le unionized hosiery ahaa f 
output cut off a ’ hives Is tacing perhaps the most 
heir best sea dustry, both through its organizations and complex problem in its history. 
re pressing th its individuals. Time is the important This is particularly true of 
es element: a survey of the situation should those which have cut prices, 
, ro be taken immediately, if further demoral- based on the lower wage scale ; 
the ization and inevitable suffering are to be ener at See Cee NEnee dis 
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c Pa posed to tavor scrapning the 
averted. Present conditions represent a — 
sa Stil “ih agreement and returnine 
ustry challenge to the leaders.__Editor. the old wage rate. they coul 


not do so without 1einstatine 
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: Philadelphia School 
Plans Use of 


Research Fund 





| NCREASING appreciation of the value attached to 
ke the work of research in the textile industry gives 
: peculiar interest to the formal announcement of the 

reation of the “Albert Mansfield Patterson Fund” of 
a over $380,000 at the Philadelphia Textile School to be 

devoted to research. While this distribution from the 

funds of the Textile Alliance, Inc., was announced in 
1930, there is still considerable interest in the 
story back of this gift and the activities responsible for 
creation of this fund. Details were first given in TEx- 
iE Wortp for June 7, 14 and 21, 1930. The late 

M. Patterson, after whom the fund is named, was 
resident of the Waterloo Mfg. Co., member of the 
lling firm of Patterson & Greenough, New York, and 
ead of the Alliance. 

\fter the conclusion of the World War, the Textile 
hance which had functioned in various cooperative 
ilorts was preparing to wind up its activities. Under 
he peace terms, Germany was to furnish to each of 
the Alhes an agreed allotment of German-made dyes 

reparations account. The amount allotted to the 
nited States was 1,500 tons. In 1920, Mr. Patterson 
scovered that American manufacturers had been un- 
ble to take advantage of the reparations dyes due 
rgely to absence of any way provided to secure them. 

\s the time limit was about to expire, Mr. Patterson, 
ogether with R. C. Jeffcott, Caleo Chemical Co. then 
Paris, agreed to put up a bond of $100,000 each to 
cure an extension until he could make suitable ar- 
rangements with the U. S. State Department, whereby 
merican manufacturers could obtain the dyes. 

\ plan was evolved whereby the Textile Alliance 

uld undertake the matter, with a committee of un- 
rwriters organized to subscribe the necessary funds 

meet the obligations involved. In correspondence 
tween Secretary of State Colby and F. A. Fleisch, 
c-president of the Alliance, it was suggested that 
lt of the profits, when realized, should be paid into 
United States Treasury, while the remaining half 
ould be retained by the Alliance as a revolving fund 
" long as it remained active. At the close of the dye 


june, 
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distribution one-half of this revolving fund should be 
paid into the U. S. Treasury, making 75% of the total 
fund paid to the government, while the remaining 25% 
was to be voted by the Alliance to educational and 
scientific institutions organized for public good and 
operating at no profit. The money paid into the Treas- 
ury was to be disposed of by Congress, and the Secretary 
agreed to recommend that these funds should be appro- 
priated for educational and scientific purposes. 

Mr. Patterson, who was greatly interested in the work 
done by the Philadelphia Textile School, enlisted the 
services of Director E. W. France, and also Henry B. 
Thompson, U. S. Finishing Co., for the purpose of 
persuading interested textile manufacturers to under 
write the required amount to start the distribution, which 
was in the neighborhood of $600,000. It was agreed 
that these underwriters should eventually have the privi 
lege of designating the technical or scientific institutions 
that should participate in the 25% of the funds re 
tained by the Alliance. 

A large portion of the underwriters’ subscription was 
through the personal efforts of Mr. France. Funds were 
freely subscribed by public spirited textile men, and the 
splendid co-operation given by Mr. France was freely 
acknowledged by Mr. Patterson. In view of the num- 
ber of subscribers, a sub-committee was appointed to 
represent them in conferring with the officers of the 
Alliance. This committee consisted of the late Wm. 
J. Wall, Nicetown Dye Works, Inc., Philadelphia, secre- 
tary of the Master Dyers Association of Philadelphia ; 
John Fisler, president of Yewdall & Jones Co., and at 
that time president of the Manufacturers Club of Phila 
delphia; Wm. H. Folwell, Folwell & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, who was also identified with the activities 
of the Alien Property Custodian. 

At the conclusion of the activities of the Alliance in 
handling the reparations dyes, many difficulties arose 
because of the question of acceptance by the United 
States Treasury of the fund arising under the agreement 
made with the State Department. Solution was found 
in the suggestion by Herbert Hoover, at that time 
Secretary of Commerce, that a Foundation should be 
created to receive and dispense these funds. This was 
later done in the creation of the Textile Foundation by 
act of Congress, for the purpose of handling that por- 
tion, of the funds paid into the United States Treasury. 
The $400,000, which was awarded to the Philadelphia 
Textile School for textile from that 25% 
retained by the Alliance under its agreement with the 
underwriters. This agreement was upheld by decree 
of the District Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New York, approval of the court thus 
being given to the award to the Philadelphia Textile 
School. A sum of $200,000 was also awarded to Prince 
ton University for research, and $50,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as a memorial to Mr 
Patterson. 

The Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art, Philadelphia, of which the Philadelphia Textile 
School is an integral part in accepting this fund has 
voted that a committee of three shall be appointed by 
the president of the corporation to serve as an advisory 
committee to the details of the 
search to be undertaken. The committee as appointed 
comprises John Fisler, Wm. H. Folwell and F. A. 
Fleisch. 


sre S. 


research is 


pass on scientific re 


\ny results from this research will be published 
bearing the imprint of the corporation and the name of 
the fund making them possible. 
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Present-Day Methods 
and Equipment for 


Dyeing 
Worsted ‘Tops 


By Russell H. Shaw 


YEING of wool in top form has proved par- 
ticularly advantageous in enabling the dyer to 

keep abreast of the changing styles and color 
schemes used in fancy worsteds for men’s wear. For 
this reason top dyeing has become increasingly important 
during the last few years. This method of dyeing prob- 
ably calls for more skill than does any other process of 
wool dyeing, and therefore the operation should be super- 
vised by dyers experienced in this line of work. Like- 
wise the equipment must be kept in first-class condition. 
In dyeing worsted tops, chrome colors are usually em- 
ployed and the principles involved are the same as in 
dyeing any other kind of wool material. The method of 
application will vary somewhat, depending upon the type 
of dyeing machine used. Proper selection of dyestuffs 
plays an important part in producing good results; but 
due to the fact that highly skilled men who are familiar 
with the properties of dyestuffs are engaged in top 
little trouble is the [ 
unsuitable 


dyeing, encountered from use, of 
colors. 

Dyeing of tops is usually carried out in circulating 
machines his equipment is of two general types 
Satisfactory re 


sults are obtained with both types of equipment, provid- 


open machines and pressure machines. 
ing good circulation of the dye liquor is maintained ; 
although many dyers prefer pressure machines for dye 
ing mohair tops and other materials which give trouble 
through poor penetration. rule for 
operating the machine; each dyer usually works out a 
method which he thinks gives the best results with the 
particular dyestuffs he is using. 

Certain precautions must be 
various machines 


There is no set 


taken in loading the 
the same precautions applying to all 
The tops should be uniform in size, not too 
large or too small (a 10-lb. top is a fair average), and 
not balled too tightly. They should be firmly packed on 
the spindles, so as to remain in the same position during 
the dyeing operation. 


machines. 


Prolonged boiling and too severe 
ebullition of the dyebath should be avoided; otherwise 
the tops will become loosened and 


siderable 


frayed, causing con 


waste and slubs. If these conditions are 


not 





ww 
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observed, in the finishing operation it becomes necessary 


-contact with the metal spring. 





to give the material extra gillings, which entails an 
added expense, and in some cases the quality of the 
tops is impaired. 

Typical equipment of the pressure type is the Franklin 
machine. This consists essentially of a round Wooden 
tub with a cover which bolts down, an expansion tank, 
and a two-way pump. In operating this machine, the 
tops are previously run through a gill box and balled on 
a spiral spring. The springs are covered with a knitted 
cotton fabric, which prevents the wool from coming in 
The tops are placed on 
perforated spindles in the dyeing machine and pressed 
down firmly until the spindles will not hold any more 
tops. A round disk is then placed over the top and 
fastened by inserting a key through the spindle. The 
machine is filled with water and the pump started until 
the expansion tank is one-third or one-half full. Allow- 
ances must be made for the condensation of steam which 
will build up the volume of the dye liqucr. The mate- 
rial is wet out for about 15 min. by circulating the water 
through the tops from the inside out and the outside in. 

After the tops are thoroughly wet out, it is good 
practice to make sure that they have not settled too much. 
In the event that they have settled, it will be necessary to 
raise the cover and rearrange the tops by removing some 
from the spindles, filling other spindles, and lowering the 
plates on the spindles from which the tops were removed. 
After the cover has been replaced, the dyestuff, which 
has been previously dissolved, may be added to the ex- 
pansion tank. 

Each dyer generally has his own method of adding the 
dyestuff solution. For example, half of the dyestuff may 
be run in, and the pump set so as to start the liquor from 
the inside out, and the liquor circulated for 5 min., the 
pump reversed to force the liquor from the outside in, 
circulation continued for 10 min., the remaining half of 
the dyestuff added, and the operation repeated. Other 
dyers modify this procedure to suit local conditions, but 
it is generally conceded that best results are obtained by 
having the direction of flow from the inside of the tops 
to the outside at the start of the dyeing operation. 

In general, the liquor is brought to the boil in 1 hr. 
After the dyebath has reached the boil, the liquor can 
be reversed every 10 min. until the dyeing is completed. 
Care should be taken that the pumps maintain the proper 





Pressure dyeing 


machine of Franklin type 
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pressure. Too great a pressure is liable to injure the 
tops; insufficient pressure will result in poor penetra- 
tion. Some dyers prefer to wrap the tops with a cloth 
apron to hold them in shape. 

Machines used for dyeing tops without pressure 
usually consist of a rectangular box fitted with a false 
bottom, spindles, and feed box at one end. Often, the 
dyeing liquor is only pumped in one direction. The tops 
are loaded into this machine in a manner similar for 
pressure machines; however, instead of the tops being 
held in place on each spindle, cross pieces are placed 
across the machine to hold all the spindles. Wetting out 
of the material usually takes 15 to 20 min.; , dyeing is 
carried out along lines similar to the method employ ed in 
dyeing wool raw stock. 

Another type of equipment which was ‘developed in 
Europe and which now has gained considerable favor in 
this country is the Callebaut & DeBlicquy top dyeing ma- 
chine. This consists of a rectangular tank accommo- 
dating a number of cylindrical vessels, commonly called 
cans. Each can is normally of a capacity to take one 
ball or top. While dyeing is taking place, each can is 
covered by a perforated lid; and after the tops are placed 
in the cans, they are not handled again until dyeing is 
complete. Removal of the tops is facilitated by first 
removing the lids and then setting the force pump 
work. This slowly raises the balls in the cans, and they 
can be removed and lifted from the machine in good 
shape, without waste, and with minimum handling. 

Special provision is made against channeling ; and since 
the pump is arranged to give a two-way circulation of 
the dye liquor, level dyeing is facilitated. The cans are 
made of a non-corrosive material. Provision for wash- 
ing the wool after chroming has also been made. By 
means of a special device, excess liquor left in the mate- 
rial is extracted; and as the chrome so extracted need 
not be washed out, the rinsing is rapid and thorough. 


Spun Rayon For Sportswear 


ao matter what Paris, or 
4 Noany other source, may 
dictate in the matter of style 
the sports dress seems to have 
come to stay. Long after this 
new flare for the “Second Em- 
pire” mode has been forgotten, 
the more or less standard type 
{ sportswear will still be 
here. Women and girls have 
earned how comfortable, prac- 
tical, and yet attractive this 
particular type of dress can be. The kind of trimming, 
be it buttons, bias self-trim, contrasting color, etc., the 
ength of the skirt, and perhaps whether the dress should 
e one- or two-piece, high or long waisted, with long or 
hort sleeves, are details that may be affected by the 
ishion of the moment. But women have become accus- 
med to having a dress that will look right at any time 
luring the day. : 
Almost the only important feature of such a dress that 
s subject to change is the fabric of which it is made. 
the ‘re are always variations of the old standard weaves 
lat are brought out and make a hit, and this natura lly 


Weave, 
Warp, 14/1 Sase spun rayon, 


Disposition 





plain with small dobby figure. 


Filling, 14/1 Sase spun rayon, 34 picks, set 43 in. in loom. 


12 dents of 2 
1438 dents of 1 
12 dents of 2 


Construction by Carl C. 
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Callebaut & DeBlicquy top dyeing machine 


A feature of this equipment is that it enables some of 
the cans to be shut off when the machine is required to 
dye a smaller quantity of material than its full capacity. 
This arrangement allows a reduced but constant circula- 
tion of the dye liquor through the cans which are left 
empty. The operation is simple, the cans to be shut off 
being given a half-turn by hand from left to right. In 
this way, a large port—through which the liquor nor- 
mally enters—is closed, and a small port is opened. This 
small opening is designed to give just sufficient flow of 
liquor through the empty cans so that the pressure of 
the solution passing through the full cans will not be 
affected. 

It has been mentioned previously that dyeing of 
worsted tops requires exceptional skill. The same re- 
mark holds true for blending and finishing. And if first- 
class work is to be obtained, the dyer and finisher must 
work in close harmony. 


By Lillian Edgerton 


Research Counselor, New York 


eives the manufacturer a 
chance to exploit anything new 
and a little different. The 
popularity of a fabric for this 
sort of garment depends on a 
number of qualities, including 
surface finish, type of woven 
design, stability of weave, 
selection of colors, and ease 
and success in laundering. 

The example illustrated with 
this article fulfills all these 
requirements admirably. Spun Sase has been used in the 
warp and filling, a yarn which is particularly successful 
in producing the woolly surface that is so much in de- 
mand and that bids fair to replace many of the lighter- 
weight woolens. The design in this particular sample is 
a very simple dobby figure, but it is rather unusual 
because it runs twillwise. This gives a very attractice 
effect, but a variety of similar figures could be worked 
up. It has been actually tried and has been proved very 
satisfactory as to stability of weave and washability. 
Since it does not wrinkle e: asily, it is exceedingly practical 
for summer travel wear and children’s clothes. 


34 sley, 34/1/1 reed. 
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1 24/1 
l 1438/1 1486/1 ends 
1 24/1 


Mattmann, Jr. 
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4 form suitable for g . zs Ey 0 
recording test results 2. 2% es ae 
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Boys U.S. No. 450 HNLSA $611 3:854 9.249 3.77 
Boys U.S. No. 450 HNLSA 4.578 4.27 8.653 5.85 
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Mill Test Reveals 
Yarn Cost 


of Boys’ Union Suits 
By S. M. Peterson 


N ORDER to determine the varn cost in knitting 
boys’ union suits a mill test was conducted on 100 
The union suits were of the high 
neck, long-sleeve, ankle-length  stvle. 


doz. garments. 
They were made 
\ 10% wool con- 
Previous to the test, the costs of 


on eight-cut, latch-needle machines. 
tent was required 
six different yarn combinations were calculated. \n 
analysis of the results indicated wide divergency in cost 
with ditferent yarn combinations. 

The following table shows sizes and assortment. of 
garments made during the test: 


“izes cut 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
Machine sizes 13 13 14 15 15 16 17 18 
Assortment cut + a 12 12 14 14 20 2n 100 doz. 
Rises ! 2 3 5 6 7 
lotal rises 4 24 36 6 70 120 140 450 

450 100 4.5; average size 11 


Combination No. 1 was composed of one end of 45s 
90/50 silver worsted varn and one end of 20s regular 
cotton yarn at the first feed and one end of 30s random 
cotton yarn and one end of 20s regular cotton yarn at 


tl —. ae ond feed 


Lhe following calculations show the cost per pound 
Ol yarn: 
1 end of worsted is equal to a 30s cotton yarn 120 yd 33.3 vrains 
lend of 30s cotton varr 120 vd 33.3 grains 
2 ends of 20s cotton vart 120 vd 100.0 grains 

Potal weight in the two feeds 166.6 grains 
45s worsted 33.3 166.6 20 “7%, @ $1. 500 per lb 0. 300 
30s cottor 33.3 166.6 20% @ 0.260 per Ib 0.052 
20s cottor 100 0 165.6 60% @ 0.205 per lb 0.123 

lotal grains 166.6 100°% Total cost per lb 0.475 


} 


this coml balanced knitting, 


as all feeds have the same number of grains knitting. 


ynation gives a_ perfectly 


It results in a two-thread fabric throughout. 
Combination No, 2 was composed of one end of 45s 
50/50 silver worsted and one end of 20s cotton varn at 
the first feed and one end of 24s random cotton yarn and 
one end of 24s regular cotton yarn at the second feed. 
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The following calculations show the cost per pound 


Ot yarn: : 

1 end of 45s worsted is equal to 30s cotton yarn, 120 yd. = 33.3 grains 
1 end of 20s cotton yarn 120 yd. = 50.0 grains 
| end of 24s random cotton yarn 120 yd. = 41.7 grains 
| end of 24s regular cotton yarn 120 yd. = 41.7 grains 


Total knitting in the two feeds 166.7 grains 


45s worsted 33.3 166.7 = 20% @ $1. 500 per lb 0. 3000 
20s cotton 50 > 166.7 = 30% @ 0.205 perlb 0.0615 
24s random cotton 41.7 + 166.7 = 25% @ 0.220 perlb 0.0550 
24s regular cotton 41.7 + 166.7 = 25% @ 0.220 per lb 0.0550 

Total grains 166.7 100% Total cost per lb 0.4715 


This also gives a two-thread fabric throughout, with 
the same number of grains per feed, the only dittference 
from combination No. 1 being that the facing yarn in 
one feed is finer and the backing yarn heavier than in 
the other feed. 

Combination No. 3 was composed of one end of 45s 
50/350 silver worsted and one end of 20s cotton yarn at 
the first feed and one end of 12s cotton silver random. 
The following calculations show the cost per Ib. of yarn: 


45s worsted 33.3 + 166.6 = 20% @ $1. 500 per lb. = 0. 3000 
20s cotton 50 166.6 = 30% @ 0.205 perib.= 0.0615 
12s cotton 83.3 + 166.6 = 50% @ 0.190 perlb. = 0.0950 

Total grains 166.6 100% Total cost per ib 0.4565 


Combination No. + was composed of one end of 45s 
silver worsted 100% wool and one end of 20s cotton 
yarn at the first feed, one end of 30s silver random 
cotton varn and one end of 20s cotton yarn at the second 
feed, one end of 30s silver random cotton yarn and one 
end of 20s cotton yarn at the third feed, and one end 
of 30s silver random cotton varn and one end of 20s 
cotton yarn at the fourth feed. The following calcula 
tions show the cost per Ib. of yarn: 


45s worsted 33.3 333.2 = 10% @ $1. 900 per lb. = 0.190 
4 ends of 20s 200.0 + 333.2 = 60% @ 0.205 perlb. = 0.123 
3 ends of 30s 99.9 + 333.2 = 30% @ 0.260 perlb. = 0.078 

lotal grains 333.2 100% Total cost per lb 0.391 


This combination gives a two-thread knitting through- 
out, with all ends feeding an equal number of grains and 
with facing and backing yarn all of equal weight. 

Combination No. 5 was composed of one end of 45s 
silver worsted 100% wool and one end of 20s cotton at 
the first feed, one end of 12s silver random cotton at the 
second, one end of 30s random cotton and one end of 
20s regular cotton at the third, and one end of 12s silver 
random cotton yarn at the fourth. 

The following calculations show the cost 
of yarn: 


per pound 


45s worsted 33.3 + 333.2 10% @ $1. 900 per lb. = 0.1900 
2 ends of 20s cotton 100.0 + 333.2 30% @ 0.205 perlb. = 0.0615 
| end of 30s cotton 33.3 + 333.2 = 10% @ 0.260perlb. = 0.0260 
2 ends of 12s cotton 166.6 + 333.2 50% @ 0.190 periIb. = 0.0950 

Potal grains 333.2 100% Total cost per lb 0.3725 


Combination No. 6 was composed of one end of 45s 
silver worsted 100% wool and one end of 20s cotton 
varn at the first feed, one end of 12s silver random cotton 
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yarn at the second feed, one end of 12s silver random 
cotton yarn at the third feed, and one end of 12s silver 
random cotton yarn at the fourth feed. 





The following calculations show the cost per pound 
of yarn: 
45s worsted..... 33.3 + 333.210% @ $1.900 perlb..... 0.19000 
| end of 20s cotton. 50.0 + 333.215% @ 0.205perlb..... 0.03075 
3 ends of 12s cotton... 249.9 + 333.275% @ 0.190perlb..... 0.14250 
Total grains........... 333.2 100% Totalcost perlb. 0.36325 


Study of the yarn costs shows a wide range. Thus 
the cost per pound for conibination No. 6 is $0.11175 
less than for No. 1. By using combination No. 6 in 
knitting union suits requiring 10 lb. of yarn per dozen 
garments, the mill can effect a saving of $1.1175 per 
dozen. 


Mill Test 


In the 100-doz. mill test, yarn combination No. 6 was 
employed. The net weight of the yarn employed in the 
test was found to be as follows: 45s worsted, 99 Ib. ; 20s 
cotton, 146 lb.; 12s cotton, 744.52 lb.; total, 989.52 Ib. 
The actual cost per pound of yarn used in knitting was 
found to be $0.363305, as compared with the theoretical 
cost of $0.363250. 

The following table shows the yarn losses and credits 
which must be taken into consideration in knitting, scour- 
ing, and cutting. 


Total yarn used........... Sas ree 989.52 Ib. 

Weight of cloth knit. sg 934.00 lb. 

Loss from yarn to cloth knit. 55.52lb. = 5.611% 
Weight of scoured cloth . 898.00 lb. a 
Loss from knit to scoured cloth... 36.00lb. = 3.854% 


POINTERS ON PATENTS: 





Loss from yarn to scoured cloth................ occas 90.52IR, = 9.269% 


Cloth left over............<:.. arate tae . 104.001b. 
Original yarn weight of cloth left over. i<¢xaceacas (ee 
Actual yarn used for 100 doz. . asada ee . 874.92]b. 
Weight of cut garments..... d sama . 764.501b. 
Loss from yarn to cut garments...... : ; 110. 421b. 
Yarn used per doz.. : err nena ae 8.75 lb. 
Weight of | doz. garments. a a ; 7.65 lb. 
Loss per doz. from yarn to cut garments Pas 1. 10 1b. 


It is clear from these figures that in calculating the 
cost of this type of union suit, the yarn weight per dozen 
is 8.75 lb. It should be noted, however, that the average 
size of the garments manufactured influences the weight 
of yarn required; i.e., if the average size is larger, the 
amount of yarn needed will be greater. Likewise the 
schedule of rolls is a factor which also influences the 
amount of yarn required. 

When a test has been completed, it should be charted 
in such a manner as to facilitate ready comparison with 
other tests made on other styles of garments. Table | 
suggests a form suitable for recording the results of 
tests. The results of the 100-doz. test described in the 
preceding paragraphs are shown in Schedule 18, in 
which an 18-in. roll was employed for Size 16 bodies. 

Results are also given of another test using a 19-in. 
schedule, in which a roll one size larger was employed for 
each of the body sizes. It will be noted that a great 
weight of yarn per dozen garments is required, that the 
average size of the garments is larger, and that the cut- 
ter’s waste is greater. Schedules of rolls to be used 
should always be strictly adhered to after having decided 
on what to use. When altered, the weight of yarn on 
which to calculate costs should also be changed. 


Patent Searches 


T IS usual before filing an application for a patent to 

have a search made of the records of the Patent Office 
to determine the advisability of filing the application. 
Preliminary searches are usually confined to patents 
granted in this country, the reason being that it is often 
less expensive to file the application than to make a more 
thorough and exhaustive investigation. In many cases 
the searches are so cursory in their nature that they do 
not reveal the closest prior art. As a result, the inventor 
is frequently disappointed by having his application 
finally rejected or his patent held invalid. 

A prominent inventor has stated: “The inventor must 
not jump at the conclusion that an idea, because his own, 
must be new. In a vast majority of cases it is old and 
either worthless, obsolete, or public property.” 

The logical time to make the prior-art investigation is 
before starting the research work to solve a given 
problem. A search should also be made before acquiring 
an interest in a patented or unpatented invention and 
before deciding what action to take in a threatened in- 
fringement suit. 

A search before serious work is begun on a new in- 
vention will give invaluable information as to the state 
of the art, show what mistakes to avoid and suggest im- 
provement. It will reveal subject matter that may be 
freely used; i.e., disclosures of expired and foreign 
patents and unclaimed subject matter of domestic patents. 
It will also show what is covered by live patents, and 
thus indicate the things which should be avoided as not 
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open to the public. Often it is possible to obtain such 
patents, which are not being worked, for a nominal sum 
and thus procure a ready-made entrance into the industry. 
By means of the investigation, research work may be 
guided so that it will be combined with the work of 
others outside of the inventor’s organization and directed 
away from fields that are impeded by hostile patents. 

Many inventors make the mistake of limiting their 
investigation of the prior art to devices that have actually 
been on the market. They forget that until recently 
engineers were exceedingly ‘slow in taking up new ideas 
for the improvement of their fields. Thus many valuable 
contributions to the arts have been disclosed in patents 
and printed publications and have never been noticed by 
inventors and engineers. Frequently one of these ideas 
is rediscovered, and a search indicates it to be old. In 
a large proportion of instances the patent literature is 
the only source of information. 

No matter how thorough and exhaustive a prior art 
investigation may be, it cannot uncover the subject 
matter of pending patent applications. They are main- 
tained in the strictest secrecy by the Patent Office until 
the patent is finally granted. However, since patents are 
issued more promptly abroad than in this country, it is 
often possible by making a careful search of the foreign 
art, to get some idea of competitor’s pending applications. 

This article is based on Bulletin No. 7 of the Patents Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


and is presented to readers of TEXTILE WorLD through the cour- 
tesy of this committee. 
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Cheney Sees Underwear 


Industry on Upgrade 


ROSPECTS for the remainder of the 

heavyweight underwear season are 
satisfactory, and there is scant likelihood 
of a price cut, states Roy A. Cheney, 
executive secretary, Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
in a letter to the knit goods editor of 
TEXTILE Wor-p. 

Mr. Cheney adds: 

“T have no knowledge of any drastic 
breaks in the heavyweight situation and 
from the mill men with whom I have 
talked [| am under the strong impression 
that there not only will not be but can- 
not be price cuts. The mills are pretty 
fairly sold up on heavyweights into No- 
vember and with the bulk of the business 
yet to be placed I cannot see any mer- 
chandising reason for a price reduction. 

“Further, as their orders came in the 
mills covered themselves on their mate- 
rials, bought on a higher basis before the 
break in the cotton market, and there- 
fore simply cannot afford to put in a 
cut. Thirdly, if a cut were put into 
operation at this time it would probably 
mean rebating to those wholesalers who 
had already placed orders, and if this 
were done it would pretty nearly break 
the industry. 

“From the cost figures which I have 
seen, and I have made an examination of 
them pretty thoroughly, the prices are 
absolutely fair under the conditions, and 
will just about enable the mills to break 
even on the year’s business. 

“The light weight prices show a re- 
duction of last year’s shipments and re- 
flect the change in basic raw material 
prices. They do not reflect the measure 
of profit which the mills should have, 
and I think right here that one of the 
large contributing causes to the depres- 
sion which we are in has been a lack of 
profit secured by manufacturers i 


in 
practically every line. When such a 
condition exists it inevitably means 


wage cuts, the laying off of help, and 
few or no dividends. 

“All of this, of course, means the 
tying up of the buying power of the 
larger portion of our population. How- 
ever, I have been greatly encouraged 
in the last three or four months by the 
grim determination evidenced by the 
null men in the underwear field to show 
a profit, From this psychological 
change in attitude, plus other indica- 
tions of a more general nature, I be- 
lieve that we are on the upgrade so far 
business is concerned 
throughout the country.” 


as 


generally 


> Tennessee Eastman To Sell 
Through Three Branch Offices 


The A. M. Tenney \ssociates, sales 
representatives of the Tennessee East 
man Corp., Kingsford, Tenn., pro 
ducers of cellulose acetate rayon varn, 
have opened branch offices in various 
textile centers, to facilitate sales dis- 
tribution, it is announced by John C 
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Inge, sales of the 
company. 

The New England office will be in 
charge of H. W. Duell and will be lo- 
cated at 36 Exchange Place, Provi- 
dence. The Carolina sales territory 
will be handled by Gordon R. Hope, 
headquarters in the Greensboro Bank & 
Trust Co. Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
\W. C. Henderson will handle the sales 
ii the Tennessee territory and will be 
located at 414 Provident Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


manager Tenney 


» Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 
Featured at National Metal 
Exposition 


Exhibits of interest to textile men 
attending the National Metal Exposi- 
tion held last week in Boston were 
those featuring corrosion - resisting 
metals suitable for use in dye kettles, 
fulling mills, bleaching machines, and 





similar equipment. A display of stain- 
less irons and steels of the chrome- 
nickel type attracted particular atten- 
tion, since it is only recently-that these 
alloys have found application in the tex- 
tile industry. Within the last few 
months, however, chrome-nickel alloys, 
commonly, known as the 18-8 or KA-2 
metals, have been employed for lining 
dyeing machines and in the construction 
of all-metal dye kettles. 

A prominent textile engineeer states 
that while at present the chief use of 
the KA-2 metals is in dyeing and fin- 
ishing, it is his belief that, as the prop- 
erties of these alloys become better 
known, they will be utilized in other 
departments of the mill. Among the 
advantages cited for these alloys are 
that they are stainless, will not rust nor 
corrode, are not attacked by the ma- 
jority of chemicals used in textile proc- 
esses, and are not acted upon by the 
fatty acids of soap to form a green 
discoloration. Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive feature to the dyer, however, is that 
these metals, when used in dyeing equip- 
ment, will not alter the shade of the 
dyed goods, or if so, only to a very 
slight extent. 


Wool Week to Capitalize on, 
Not Create, a Demand 


D KEFINITE decision to proceed with 
the plans for holding National 
Wool Week beginning Monday, Nov. 
9, and pledge of support on the part 
ot the branches of the industry repre- 
sented, were voted in a formal resolu- 
tion at the conclusion of the meeting of 
the National Wool Week Committee 
held at Manhattan Club. New York, 
luesday of this week. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
this promotional plan should involve 
no large expenditure of money; that it 
should not entail the employment of a 
professional organization or individual, 
skilled in such campaigns; that, on the 
contrary, it should depend largely upon 
the enthusiastic support of the various 
branches of the industry. It was made 
plain that National Wool Week was 
not designed to create a demand for 
wool goods, but rather to capitalize on 
a demand which exists. It was stated 
several times during the meeting that 
the industry 1s approaching, in the next 


two years, one Ol its greatest Oppor- 
tunities; that the style pendulum is de- 
finitely swinging toward wool: and that 


the Wool Week movement merely repre 
sents an aggressive attempt to seize that 
opportunity. 

Difference of opinion reflected at the 
meeting centered upon two points. One 
of these was the feeling entertained by 
certain members of the committee that 
men connected with the industry had 
neither the time nor the ability to direct 
a promotional plan of this magnitude. 
The other was the thought that the time 
remaining between now and Nov. 9 was 
too short to permit the development of 
an adequate plan; that conditions in the 
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industry did not warrant any large ex- 
penditure; and that consequently it 
might be better to postpone the Wool 
Week idea to another season. 

Although both these questions were 
advanced in a constructive way and 
although both had their adherents, it 
was the sense of the meeting that the 
type of promotional plan which the 
committee has in mind could be made 
effective with very little money, so long 
as plenty of enthusiasm was developed ; 
and that concentrated effort during the 
weeks remaining could insure its 
success. 

Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson, permanent 
chairman of the committee, presided at 
the meeting, and outlined briefly the 
scope of the plans. He urged the ap- 
pointment of special committees by 
the various associations interested in 
the movement; contact with retailers, 
cutters, and others concerned; and, 
particularly, the immediate and hearty 
cooperation of individuals. 

Representatives of associations com- 
prising several divisions of the industry 
pledged their support. 


> Pepperell-Wellington Sears 


Merge Export Departments 


Consolidation of the export depart- 
ments of Pepperell Mfg. Co. and of 
Wellington, Sears & Co., in a new 
separate firm to be known as Manufac- 
turers Textile Export Corp., with main 
offices at 65 Worth Street, New York, 
became known last week. H. L. Bailey, 
president of Wellington, Sears & Co., 
is chairman of the board of the new 


company and Russell H. Leonard, 
president-treasurer of the Pepperell 
company is president. The consolida- 
tion, it is stated, was effected “to 
better serve the requirements of the 
trade.” 


> Hart Dyeing Co. 
Reorganizes Plant 


The Hart Dyeing Co., which took 
over the mill of the Valkone Dyeing & 
Finishing Works, 135 W. Oxford St., 
Philadelphia, has completely revamped 
and reorganized that plant. Following 
the fire which destroyed the Hart plant 
at Newark, N. J., last February, that 
company purchased the Valkone prop- 
erty and were operating it six days later. 
Important changes and reorganization 
were carried out while the plant was 
in operation, so that deliveries were 


Jack Card Speculates 
on Women’s Styles 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor tp: 

I see that a woman legislator 
in Texas has recommended a re- 
turn to the old cotton night-shirt, 
and a law requiring every woman 
to wear a cotton under-skirt within 
12 inches of the ground, as a rem- 
edy for the cotton depression. 

Against this encouraging news 
for the cotton farmer, is the report 
noted who returned 
abroad tweed pa- 


actress 
wearing 


ot a 
from 
jamas. 

The woman legislator declared 
that “if we can tell the farmer what 
to plant, we can tell a woman what 
to wear.” 

“Veah?” is our 
back. 


snappy come- 


JACK CArbD. 





constantly maintained. In effecting the 
changes, 120 tons of old machinery 
were sold as scrap. New machinery 
installed includes 15 dyeing machines, 
2 bleaching kettles, 3 decating ma- 
chines, together with an extractor and 
pin dryer; tubular drying equipment 
for jersey cloth, 7 fulling machines 
and 8 washers. The entire electrical 
wiring of the plant was changed. Dyeing 
machines are direct motor driven. The 
entire plant was laid out on new lines 
to afford the most efficient routing of 
the work. This company specializes 
on dyeing and finishing jersey cloths, 
handling work for large manufacturers 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
York, etc. Over night service is main- 
tained by use of fast, through freight 
service, and the finished goods de- 
livered to New York by truck. Stanley 
H. Hart is president of the company, 
and J. Frederick Speacht, vice-president. 





Fred Lemmond, winner of associa- 


winner of lou 


Osborne Pfingst, 


gross prize, 


right end 


tion trophy, third from ieft CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION GOLFERS 
\ few of the foursomes which enjoyed the tournament of the beck, Bill Lindsay. 5. 
irolina Yarn Association at Sedgefield, near Greensboro, N. C., H. T. Robinson. 6. 
september 18 and 19, reported in last week’s TEXTILE WORLD. O’Brien, Jr., L. A. 


H. Mueller, Henry Bryan, 
Edwin F. James, W. L. 
Barber, H. W. Anderson, 


Dudley Bryan, T. 
Peter Graham, 


O’Brien. ee ee Se 





Fred Crowell, Will Underwood, Dick White, Charles Hall. Fred Lemmond, Clyde Wilkins. 8&. (Maybe, a cigar store Indian, 

- Robert Winkler, Fred Seifart, Norman Griffith and M. E. though rumor had it that he was a yarn peddler in diszuise.) 

erson, 3. E. H. Venning, Edwin Hutchison, W. E. Griffin, Percy Adamson, A. G. Myers, W. S. Dilling, Guy Henley. %. Buck 
ad Noah Burfoot. 4. Earl Byrum, J. W. Woolen, Fred Hallen Cheatham, Sam Diggle, Mac McCarthy, Osborne Pfingst 
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Overseers 


Round- lable 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


+ 


An Ace in the Hole 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

AN OVERSEER, in justice to himself, ought to tell the 
super all he knows if such knowledge pertains to depart 
mental improvement. Keeping something up his sleeve, as 
it were, until a fancied opportune time implies a spirit 01 
reticence, which cannot be productive of good. 

\ny overseer who makes a confidant of the super by 
voicing his thoughts and ideas without reserve on matters 
concerning improved production would, without question, 
increase his standing in the eyes of the super. 

Overseers seem to overlook the fact that they have spe 
cialized in their particular field and consequently the super 
has every legitimate right to expect constructive suggestions 
from them when the need arises. Whenever a super has 
to offer ideas for improvement to an overseer, a distinct 


lack of observation and creative power is evidenced in 
the latter. 
Knowledge kept to onesself never increases, but once 
you share it, expansion is rapid and mutually beneficial. 
Rd Se Se 


Round-Table 


Ir seEMS to be a poor policy to hold back an idea just 
in order to have an ace in the hole. An overseer should 
consider it part of his duty to make any suggestion that 
would help his department to run more efficiently. This 
does not mean running to the super with every half-baked 
idea that comes into your head, but if an idea seems prac 
tical it should be taken up at once. 

lt is a poor overseer who would knowingly permit an 
operator to run 100 spindles, if the operator can run 150 
spindles, or who fails to make any other suggestion which 
would bette conditions. Pp. H. 


kditor, Oz 


erseers 


Round-Table 

THERE IS no answer to the question of keeping an ace 
in the hole that can be applied to every overseer and 
accepted as a rule for all. 


Editor, Oz 


erseers 


lhe overseer should understand his super and know just 
how intimate the latter is with the details of any subject 
the overseer may want to bring up in connection with 
suggestion for improvement. For instance, a carder talking 
who ts an ex-carder knows that the super under- 
stands what But if the super was a 


to a super 


he wishes to convey. 
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The Overseers Discuss\S¢ 


SQCYOMETHING quite interesting,” said Super- 
intendent Chase, “has happened since we last 
met. I received a letter from an overseer in a mill 


at some distance from here. Evidently, he has 
heard of our discussions because he wants to know 
if we will discuss a question which is bothering 
him, and he also asks that I tell him what the 
majority opinion is. Now, the question he asks is 
whether overseers are adequately paid in propor- 
tion to the rest of the help. His letter goes into 
some detail, but the only thing [ll tell you is that 
in his mill the overseer is paid about 10 to 20% 
above the workers. Now do*you men think that 
that is too much or too little?” 

Sill stated, 


“let us throw out from consideration what may be 


“Before going into the discussion,” 


called the very specialized jobs, such as boss dyers, 
where the overseer’s pay must be far greater than 
that of the average worker. Considering, then, the 
average overseer, if he gets about five bucks a week 
more than the better class of his workers, I think 
he is adequately paid. Placing the thing on the 
basis of the average worker he probably gets about 
$7.50 more and, I think, considering all things, that 
it is enough. Leaving out all questions of different 
rates in different sections of the country, I really 
believe that overseers are paid enough above their 
operatives. As a matter of fact, I knew an over- 
seer of quilling who was paid $5 per week less than 
most of his operatives made, but he was perfectly 
contented because he had a steady job while most 
of the operatives were laid-off from time to time 
while he kept his job. Since all such problems are 
based on what such-and-such a bozo, as an oper- 
ative, gets, and what I get as an overseer, I really 
believe that overseers are pretty well paid in pro- 
portion, and just about what they are worth.” 
“To start off with,” Pete came back, “I must 
admit that I am not talking about this mill, but, as 
I look around, I do believe that many mills make 
a mistake by not paying their overseers enough. 
You can't attract good men if you only pay them 





former boss dyer he would not understand the details of 
a spinning room and if the overseers suggested more or 
less draft that super may look up at the windows to see 
what could be done about it. 

[ don’t think that every overseer should tell his super 
every idea he has, nor should the super expect it. If the 
super has faith in the overseer and his ideas the latter 
should be allowed to put those ideas into practice as soon 
as possible. I think that this is the best way to encourage 
a study of your job and initiative. A. Cooper. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN DISCUSSING the question of going to the superintendent 
with new suggestions and ideas, it should always be borne 
in mind that he is a busy man, and when he is worried with 
the perplexities and responsibilities of his job, it is annoying 
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Salaries 





a little above the average operative and I think 
that it is the biggest mistake that many manufac- 
turers make in hiring cheap foremen. It may look 
fine on the books to have small salaries for over- 
seers, but it doesn’t work out. The cheap overseer 
is going to work in his relatives, he is going to slow 
up production so that he and his favorite operatives 
will have to do overtime, and he is going to resist 
anything new because he fears it will disrupt his 
present status. There seem, to me, to be certain 
sections of the industry that pay too little to their 
overseers, but, disregarding even that, I believe 
that the whole industry would be better off by pay 
ing better wages to overseers. The industry would 
vet better men and, perhaps even more important, 
it would be insured of loyal, hard-working over- 
scers. And don’t you forget that the overseers can 
do a great deal to determine the success or failure 
of a concern. Just to add a touch, I’m quite sure 
| know the boss quiller Bill speaks of, and it 
imay be news to Bill that he has just been let 
because of inefficiency.” 


© 


go 


Do you believe that textile overseers 
are paid a sufficient differential above the 
average operative ? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





to be interrupted by someone with a brain wave, which he 
thinks must be tried out right there and then. Care should 
re taken to wait for the opportune moment when it is 
vident that the superintendent is free to discuss any project. 

Ot course there are superintendents and superintendents, 
ut 1f he is really working for the company he will gladly, 
\hen free, discuss any suggestions made, and give credit 
vhere due, as the more suggestions the better, for that 
ives him plenty to pick from and he can select the best. 
.very wise man knows he can learn something from others. 
he engineer who developed the slide valve of the steam 
ngine, got his idea from a boy who made the engine shut 
team on and off automatically by a crude arrangement of 
prings and wires, so that he could leave his post to go 

irching for birds’ nests in the adjoining woods. If an 

pert engineer could learn from an inexperienced boy, 
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it is certain that every superintendent can get some ideas 
from the overseers. 

It is impossible for the superintendent to adopt the 
suggestions of everyone, but he can be careful and 
diplomatic in replying, and if he is wise, he will preface 
his remarks by first pointing out the parts that impressed 
him as being favorable, before mentioning what appearea 
doubtful or impracticable. T. Rosevear. 


Publicity for Bad Work 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| THINK If is a good plan to keep a close watch on all 
bad work. Years ago there was not much attention paid to 
this but the time has come when all bad work must be 
checked and kept to a minimum. In regard to inspection 
department carrying all bad work to the superintendent, | 
think this is absolutely wrong. Why should they go over 
the overseer’s head to the super about a few oil spots or 
slubs, etc.? It seems to me it is enough to have bad work 
without advertising it. One of the greatest troubles with 
the mills today is that the overseer is responsible for every 
thing (except the good things) and has not much authority 
to do anything. 

Some superintendents like to make an overseer think that 
he is nothing, that he does not know anything and that it 
is only through the super’s Christian heart that he stays on 
the job. Just allow the help to carry every little thing to 
the super and that overseer will soon lose interest. 

I think that inspectors should put the bad work where the 
overseer can look it over and that they should do all they 
can to eliminate it. Then if it is not kept to a minimum, 
let the superintendent go over it with his overseers. If he 
finds one who does not care to work for the interest of the 
company, let him discharge him. 

But don’t put it on a billboard and don’t worry about the 
help not knowing it—they will find it out in plenty of time. 


W. W. Morr. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Is THERE anyone who cares to have his mistakes an- 
nounced to his co-workers, his friends, or the public? There 
is a slogan—‘It pays to advertise,” but not the spoiling of 
work due to carelessness, or the placing of the blame, or 
anything which would make the worker feel inferior in 
doing his job. 

On the other hand, who doesn’t care to know he is doing 
well? Why not post notices praising the worker? Cer- 
tainly everyone likes to have his ego satisfied and to have 
announcements of (1) per centage of unspoiled goods, or 
(2) increase of production in some departments over others, 
or (3) exceptional cooperation. W. E. B. 


* 


Summary of Discussion On 


Ace in Hole 


Very few of the letters came out definitely in 
favor of an overseer keeping an idea up his 
sleeve that he might spring on the super at a 
propitious moment, but about 40% stated that 
the overseer should use judgment in passing 
suggestions along and should not bother the 
super with a lot of half-thought-out ideas. The 
balance of contributors believed that it was the 
duty of the overseer to discuss freely with the 
super anything which he thought contained the 
germ of an idea for improvement. 
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Henry B. Thompson, Sr., president of 


New 


ex- 


the United States Finishing Co., 
York, returned Sept. 23 from an 
tended vacation abroad. 


Emil J. Stehli, president of Stehli 
Silks Corp., New York, returned last 
week from his annual trip to Europe. 


Jacob Knup, president of the Hellwig 
Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, recently 
returned from the silk centers of Europe 
after a ten weeks’ trip. Mr. Knup was 
much impressed with the progress made 
in the use of synthetic yarns for quality 
fabrics, and he found that the acetate 
types are used extensively. Arrange- 
ments are pending for the introduction 
of new finishes in the United States. 


Col. Louis B. Goodall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Goodall 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., and also 
chairman of the Sanford Mills, observed 


his 80th birthday anniversary in San- 
ford, Me., Sept. 23. Colonel Goodall, a 
former congressman from the Sanford 


district, is hale and hearty, and visits his 
mills every day. 


Charles S. Holden, president of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and Edith M. Richardson, that 
city, were married Sept. 26. 


also of 


NEWS 


Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., expects to 
leave the latter part of October for 


Holland and Germany, and will be gone 
about 30 days on the trip. 


H. E. Machold, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Co., Utica, N. Y., is 
recovering from severe injuries 
tained in a motor accident. 


sus- 


Nathan Lewis, secretary of Kahn & 
Feldman, Inc., New York, has been 
elected chairman of the Thrown Silk 
Division of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. Mr. Lewis will also act 





F. C. Dumaine, treasurer of the Amos- aS chairman of the executive committee, 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., is Which includes Stefano Berizzi, of 
to be a director of Transamerica Corp. Berizzi Bros. Co., New York; John D. 
He has also been elected a director of Dunlop, president of Jno. Dunlop Sons, 
the Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corp. Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y.; George 

; Elbogen, president of Geo. Elbogen & 

A. J. L. Moritz, who is vice president Co., Inc., New York; and H. G. God- 

in charge of operations at the American frey, of Salembier & Villate, Inc. 

Textile Calendar 

Textile Division, American So- Convention, Nov. 18 and 19; 

iety of Mechanical Engineers, and Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 
Providence Section of the Society, . 1 . : 

Joint Meeting, Providence, R. L. _ Southern Textile Association, 

Oct. 6. 1931 . ; ~ ig +e Section (South Carolina), 

ae : ‘ “all Meeting, Spartanburg, S ; 
National Association of Cotton Nov. 20, i931. Pee eee 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. IL, Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 
Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Sel 
wyn, Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 9 and 
10, 1931 

Committee 


Southern 
semi 


D-13, A.S.T.M., 
Meeting, Washington, D. C 
15 and 16, 1931. 

Chattanooga Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Annual Golf Tournament 
and Outing, Chattanooga Golf & 
Country Club, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Oct. 15 and 16, 1931 

southern Textil Association, 
Master Mechanics Section, Fall 
Meeting. Gastonia, N.C., Oct. 16,1931. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Annual Meeting, New York, Oct 
i biol 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and superin 

tendent Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1931 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
overseers of carding, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Nov iz. 292i. 

Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov 14 to 21; National Silk 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, Fall Meeting, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Nov. 20 and 21, 1931. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Weavers’ Section, Fall Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 4, 1931. 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists ' and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
a, 1931. 

Textile Forum, 
overseers of 


N.A.C.M., for 
spinning. Chamber of 


Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Dex 10, 1931. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
master mechanics, Chamber of 


Commerce Bldg., 
Jan. 14, 1932 
Textile Forum, 
overseers of 
weaving, 


Mass 


Boston, 


N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation 
Chamber of 
Bldg Boston, Mass., ms 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.. for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 1932 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 
_ Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
1932. 


for 
and 
Commerce 
Feb. 11, 1932 


to 22, 
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Arthur Barnes is to continue to man- 
age both the printing and cotton divi- 
sions of American Printing Co. at Fall 
River, Mass. W. T. Joyce, as indicated 
in this column last week, is superin- 
tendent of the Fall River division. 


William R. Rietheimer, manager of 
the worsted and cotton yarn departments 
of William Whitman Co., Inc., in the 
Chicago district, will sever his connec- 
tion with that company on Jan. 1, 1932. 
Mr. Rietheimer has represented the 
company in the Middle West for the 
last 19 years. While his plans for the 
future are not yet definite, he will in all 
probability continue in the yarn business 
on a brokerage basis. 


William Cross, with the Bristol Mfg. 
Corp., New Bedford, Mass., for 17 years, 
until the plant recently closed, has been 
made manager of the Premier Silk Mills, 
New Bedford. Mr. Cross was overseer 
of weaving at the Bristol company for 
10 years. 


A. K. Stewart, formerly superintendent 
of the Ann and Hope mills of the Lons- 
dale (R. I.) Co., has been made super- 
intendent of the company’s Berkley, 
R. I., and Ashton, R. I., plants, to fill 
the place left vacant by the death of 
Frank L. Bills. Mr. Stewart’s twin 
brother, Walter S. Stewart, succeeds him 
as superintendent of the Ann and Hope 
mills, relinquishing his position as super- 
intendent of the Lonsdale company’s 
Blackstone, Mass., plant to Ralph B. 
Jackson, who has been in charge of the 
carding department of the Berkley, R. I., 
branch. 


Wendel Storey, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Worsted Mills for 
40 years, and Mrs. Storey celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary at 
their home in Milwaukee recently. 


W. Murray Field, formerly of Annis- 
ton, Ala., is now superintendent of the 
Lillian Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Everett M. Cushman, who for many 
vears was superintendent of the Holmes 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has been 
appointed superintendent of carding and 
spinning in one of the Judson Mills, at 
Greenville, S. C. 


Eugene Tatro, of Tarklin, R. I., who 
has been in charge of the dyeing de- 
partment of the Mystic Woolen Co.’s 
mill at Mystic, Conn., has been trans- 
ferred to the Fabyan Woolen Co.’s plant 
at Medway, Mass., where he has been 
made dveing. Both mills 
are owned and operated by the same 
interests. 


A. S. Welsh, formerly of “E-Cut” 
Knitting Mills, Roversford, Pa., has 
taken the position of superintendent of 
the dyeing departments of Joseph R. 
Foster & Sons, Philadelphia, dyers and 
finishers. 


overseer of 


George Schmiedel, manager of the bet- 
ter fabrics department of Susquehanna 
Silk Mills, New York, has resigned. No 
successor has been appointed. 


M. L. Kesler, Jr., Thomasville, N. C., 


has accepted a position in the labora- 





av 
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tories of the Amalgamated Dyestuff & 
Chemical Works, of Newark, N. J. 


D. A. Purcell has entered upon his new 
duties as assistant superintendent and 
head of the designing department of the 
Roanoke Mills Co., No. 2 plant, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. He had previously been 
with the Victory Mills, Fayetteville, 
N. C. C. D. Reams has assumed the 
duties as superintendent of the designing 
department of the Victory Mills. 


E. M. Cushman, has become superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning in mill 
No. 1 of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
S. J. Adams, who has been with Judson 
Mills for many years, is now superin- 
tendent of weaving in the same mill, and 
C. F. Stansell will be superintendent of 
mill No. 2. 


C. L. Wyrick was recently promoted 
from second hand, to overseer of night 
weaving and slashing at the Charles 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C. He succeeds 
W. M. Cribb, who was promoted from 
night to day overseer of slashing and 
weaving. 


W. F. Hines has concluded his duties 
as boss dyer at the Malden (Mass.) 
Knitting Mill, Inc., and returned to 
his home in Providence, R. I. 


Ernest Rutledge has concluded his 
services as boss spinner for the Holden- 
Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., and is 


Kdward F. L. Lotte 


Edward F. L. Lotte, 63 years of age, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his home in 
Paterson, N. J., Sept. 24. Mr. Lotte was 
ice-president and general manager of 
National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, a 
irector of United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Yew York, and a director of the United 
States Trust Co., Paterson. He was pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Broadway 
Baptist Church, New York, and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. Mr. Lotte 
had been associated with the dyeing indus- 
try since his eleventh year. He worked 
as a helper during the day and went to 
high school at night. He studied chem- 
istry at Temple University for two years 
ind transferred to the Pennsylvania 
Museum School of Industrial Art and 
graduated in 1892. Three years later he 
organized the firm of Lotte & Mazeres 
Co., Philadelphia and Allentown, skein silk 
In 1903 he formed Lotte Bros. Co., 
\llentown, and was president until it was 
inerged in 1909 with several other com- 
panies into the National Silk Dyeing Co. 
In 1920 he was made a member of the 

yes and chemicals advisory committee of 

e Textile Alliance, Inc., by Bainbridge 
Colby, Secretary of State at that time. 
\lr. Lotte was a charter member of the 
\merican Association of Textile Chemists 
nd Colorists and served on the research 

mmuittee of that society. In addition to 

this industrial activity, Mr. Lotte was 
member of the board of corporators of 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., a trustee 
Bucknell University, and a trustee of 

e Paterson Y.M.C.A. He was also a 
ember of the North Jersey, Elmwood, 
ind Arcola country clubs, and of the 


\ 


avers, 








Col. Louis B. Goodall, chairman of the 
board, Goodall Worsted Co., who 
celebrated his 80th birthday on 
Sept. 23 

John Boucher, 


succeeded by second 


hand. 


E. L. Sword, overseer of the carding 
department of the Certified Laboratories, 
Marble Falls, Texas, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent. 


Obituary 


Hamilton Club, Manhattan Club, and the 
Aldine Club. Burial was at Ivy Hill 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. He is survived 
by his widow, two children, a brother and 
a sister. 


John P. Holt 


John P. Holt, retired manufacturer of 
carpet yarns, died Friday, Sept. 25, at his 
summer home, Beach Haven, N. J., after 
a brief illness. Mr. Holt was 81 years 
old. He was born in Springbrook, Pa., in 
1850, and began his career as a boy in the 
old Canton Mills, in the Manayunk section. 
In 1880, he became connected with the 
Perseverance Mills, and later became presi- 
dent of the John P. Holt Co. in Manayunk, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Holt, who retired about 
15 years ago, was the third generation of 
his family to be actively engaged in the 
textile industry. He is survived by a 
daughter and four sons: William J. Holt, 
vice-president and treasurer of John P. 
Holt Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Frank D. 
Holt, manager of the yarn department of 
Hardwick, Magee & Co., Philadelphia; 
Joseph P. Holt, general manager of the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; and 
James A. Holt, in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Ray M. Sanford 


Ray M. Sanford, president of the W. 
Warren Thread Works, Westfield, Mass., 
died Sept. 25 at his home following a year’s 
illness. Mr. Sanford was 48 years of age, 
a native of Westfield, and became associ- 
ated with the Warren Thread Works fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school 
in 1902. He was promoted through vari- 
ous positions with the thread company 
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John Finlay, Franklin, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position of finisher-percher at 
the Central Worsted Mills, Inc., Cen- 
tral Village, Conn. 


Bynum Orr, formerly of Lando, S. C., 
is now overseer of the napper room at 
the Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


W. Lloyd Pierce, a salesman with the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, New 
York, is on a six weeks’ trip in the 
West, from which he is expected to 
return late in October. 


A. Z. Garrett has been made master 
mechanic of the Simpsonville (S. C.) 
plant of Woodside Cotton Mills Co., of 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding T. E. Kay 
who recently resigned. Mr. Garrett was 
transferred from the Woodside plant 
of the same company. 


James Campbell and Henry Peaslee, 
both formerly with the Webster ( Mass.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., have 
accepted positions as automatic loom 
fixers with the Central Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Central Village, Conn. 


Hugh J. Gourley, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent of the Warren (R. I.) Mfg. 
Co. is now engaged with J. & P. Coats, 
Inc., of R. IL., at Pawtucket. 


M. N. Smith is now head of the weav- 
ing department of the Sanford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, having been promoted to 
this position. 


until he became its president. He was 
interested in the political and civic affairs 
of his city. He was also a director of the 
Union Trust Co., Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Sanford was a Mason. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and two brothers 


Frank Stanfield 


Frank Stanfield, president of Stanfield’s, 
Ltd., Truro, N. S., Canada, and lieutenant 
governor of Nova Scotia, died at his home 
in Halifax last week. His son, Frank 
Stanfield, Jr., is secretary of the company. 


John S. Griffin 


John S. Griffin, vice-president of Tatters- 
field Co., Philadelphia, wool merchants, 
died Saturday, Sept. 26. at his home, fol- 
lowing a long illness. Mr. Griffin was 68 
vears of age. He became associated with 
the Tattersfield company at an early age. 
During the war, he served as a “dollar-a- 
year” man, a wool valuer for the govern- 
ment. He is survived by his widow 


Frank Lucian Bills 


Frank Lucian Bills, superintendent of 
the Berkeley, R. I., and “Ashton, R. L., 
mills of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., died 
suddenly at his home on Sept. 23. He 
had worked for the company for 41 years, 
with the exception of 24 years when he 
was stationed at Saundersville, Mass., and 
Pontiac, R. I. He was superintendent of 
the Lonsdale mills in Blackstone, Mass., 
from 1906 to 1929, after which he superin- 
tended the Ashton and Berkeley mills of 
the company. He was a member of the 
Southern New England Association. A 
widow and three daughters survive him. 
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Cotton 


Valley Waste Mills, Inc., La Grange, 
“Ga., have under consideration the re- 
building of a portion of their warehouse, 
recently destroyed by fire, with a loss 
reported at $50,000, including equipment 
and stock. 


Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me., has 
decided to curtail production about 35% 
starting at once. A statement made on 
behalf of the management explains that 
the mill considers it wiser to restrict 
operations thus drastically rather than 
sell at the present unsatisfactory prices. 


Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., is 
operating at a capacity schedule with a 
full working force in all departments, 
and expects to hold to that basis until 
well into next spring. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Spinning Co. 
Robert Amory, president, announced the 
sale last week, of the machinery and 
equipment of the company for cash, to 
the Textile Machinery & Supply Co., 
Fall River, Mass. This company will 
dismantle and sell all the machinery, 
with the possible exception of the weav- 
ing equipment which may be sold to an 
organization taking over the plant. The 
machinery includes about 300 automatic 
looms. The Textile Machinery & Supply 
Co. recently purchased all the machinery 
and equipment of the Bristol Mfg. Corp., 
New Bedford, also that of the Union 
Cotton Mfg. Co., and the Flint Mills, 
both of Fall River. 


Aponaug Mfg. Co., West Point, Miss., 
will begin an expansion program imme- 
diately and convert what is now a spin- 
ning plant into a cloth mill, where cham- 
bray in all colors and stripes will be 
manutactured. An addition to the pres- 


ent plant, 107x200 ft., will be = con- 


structed, and looms will be installed 
}. \WW. Sanders is president. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H \ reduction of 10% in the rents 


of all property owned by the company 


and occupied by its employees has been 
ordered by the management. Readjust- 
ment of the rents schedule closely fol- 
lowed the decision of the operatives to 


accept a wage reduction. 


Utica (N. Y.) Steam & Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., is now run- 
ning with a night shift because of an 
increased demand for its products. 


Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., are 
maintaining a full day and night operat- 
Ing Ss¢ he dule 


Osceola Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C 
standing idle for several weeks, 
have resumed operations. The company 
the plant running at full 
early date, is installing 
and remodeling some of 


atter 


] + L- 
plans to Nave 
( 


apacity at al 
new opener 


a | 


its machinery. 


Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C 


NEWS 


about 


MILLS | 


Grace Cotton Mill Co., Rutherfordton, 
N. C., is operating at the present time 
on a day and night schedule. 


Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., 
has installed a new heating system for 
the warping and supply departments. 


*Adell Yarn Mills, Inc., Stony Point, 
N. C., recently incorporated to succeed 
the Adell Mfg. Co., have begun opera- 
tions. H. T. Steele, Statesville, N. C., 
is president, and W. H. Suttenfield, of 
Statesville, is secretary-treasurer. In 
addition to the above officers, the board 
of directors includes F. B. Bunch, of 
Statesville, and R. H. Kale, Trout- 
man, N. C. 


Wilson (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., after 
a suspension since spring, resumed oper- 
ations last week. 


Wool 


Central Worsted Mills, Inc., Central 
Village, Conn. An item appeared in 
Sept. 26 TextTiLtE Worvp implying that 
these mills had been recently organized. 
The fact is that the plant was organized 
last April and has been working continu- 
ously since last May. For the last three 
months the looms have been operated 
night and day and the concern has had 
an average of 80 people on its payroll 
for some time. 


National Dixie Mills, Newnan, Ga. 
According to Arthur Ziegelmier, these 
mills are still running on a day and night 
basis and he expects no let-up on the 
24-hr. schedule in the near future. 


Piscataquis Woolen Co., Guilford, Me. 
Benjamin F. Cleaves, executive secre- 
tary of Associated Industries announces 
that the Piscataquis company resumed 
work on a full-time schedule, beginning 
Sept. 28. 


Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 


recently awarded a contract to the W. A. Mass., have shut down for an indefinite 

Kennedy Co., Charlotte, for installation me. 

ot pick counters made by > Veeder- ‘ 

. p te a ade y the m, ine Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co. adopted a 
a a Wn ee ns eit schedule Seat. 14. The outlook 

‘ompany is southern represent: : : ; 

a DEEN: TEPTCHRMTALIVE is favorable for a continuation of this 
“Indicates previous ment of project program. 
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Fulton (N. Y.) Mills, of American 
Woolen Co., are running at top speed 
and orders on hand indicate that this 
rate of production will last for many 
months to come. Night shifts have been 
necessary to keep pace with the demand* 


Staytonian Woolen Mills, Stayton, 
Oregon, filed articles of incorporation 
Sept. 22, with capital stock of $35,000, 
to engage in general woolen manufac- 
turing. Named as incorporators are 
Thomas Thomas, John Chapman, 
Charles A. Platt, and George W. Sault. 


Cambridge Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, have moved to larger quarters at 
6817 Frankford Ave., the building for- 
merly occupied by the Hulton Dyeing 
Co.,. Inc. ‘ 


Mystic Woolen Co., is opening mill 
No. 2 at Hope Valley, R. I., on a full 
daytime production basis. This mill 
has been closed for about three months. 


Grand Mere, Que., Canada. Holland's, 
Ltd., Manchester, England, has decided 
to defer construction of their proposed 
new worsted spinning mill at Grand 
Mere, until the spring of next year. 
Plans call for two stories, 90x100 ft., 
reinforced concrete and brick construc- 
tion. Tenders for the work have al- 
ready been received. 


Knit 


Atlantic Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., is being operated by James 
J. Murner, receiver appointed by the 
Chancery Court at Jersey City. Mr. 
Murner will continue to run the plant 
until it has been sold. 


Simmons Hosiery Mill, 
Point, N. C. 


Inc., High 
The Woodall & Woodall 
building is being overhauled for the 
Simmons company. When completed, 
more machinery will be installed. 


Star (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., estab- 
lished about 14 months ago, manufac- 
turers of men’s cotton hose, with a 
force of 40 operatives, will soon install 
machines for the manufacture’ of 
women’s cotton hose. 


Belle Knitting Mills, Lebanon, Pa., 
have recently added 150 workers to the 
force. The company has been in opera- 
tion since February and employs a total 
of 280. 


Robesonia (Pa.) Knitting Mills have 
filed a notice of dissolution and the 
petition will be heard Oct. 17, at 10 
o'clock, in the court of common pleas 
of Berks County. 


Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., are installing new 
48-gauge and 45-gauge machines as fast 
as they can be placed, in an effort to 
keep pace with the orders received. 


Brampton (Ont.) Knitting Co., Can- 
ada, has under consideration the installa- 
tion of a worsted yarn spinning plant 
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of the Bradford type. Production of 
10,000 to 12,000 lb. weekly is being con- 
sidered. A. K. Aziz is manager of the 


company. 
Silk 


Corn Spinning Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
has awarded a contract for a plant ex- 
tension 60x100 ft., two stories high. 


Burlington (N. J.) Silk Mills, Inc., 
resumed operations on Sept. 28, follow- 
ing a shut down of several weeks. About 
300 operatives are working. No reduc- 
tion in the wage schedule will be made. 

Shelsea Silk Co., 
planning to lease 
occupied by the 
\Mystic, Conn. 


Paterson, N. J., is 
the plant formerly 
Sadonia Silk Co., 


Mountain Weaving Co., Allentown, 
Va., recently organized with capital of 
500 shares of stock, no par value, to 
perate a local silk mill, will be repre- 
sented by John J. Weaver, 46 West 
Kmaus Ave., Allentown, who has been 
lected treasurer of the company. Will- 
iam Daubenspeck, 216 North Seven- 
teenth St., Allentown, will be an official 
f the new organization. 


Ashley (Pa.) Silk Mfg. Co., has re- 
cently installed four more warping 
frames, to take care of the increased 
usiness of its commission winding and 
varping department, in addition to its 
own weaving requirements. At present 
the plant is running on two shifts, with 
a third shift contemplated in the near 
future. 


Altman Brothers, Inc., Hawley, Pa., 
ave been chartered under State laws 
with capital of $25,000, to take over and 
succeed to a company of the same name 
with a local silk mill. Hyman Altman 
will be president of the new company, 
ind Louis Krawitz, treasurer. Charles 
\Iltman is one of the incorporators. 


Niagara Silk Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
’nt., Canada, has gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 


Rayon 


Viscose Co., Lewistown, Pa., is oper- 
ating at 100% capacity, employing about 
+000 workers. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Va. 
Willis Shackleford, plant manager, has 
announced that, in order to spread out 
vork to cover a greater number of peo- 
le, the company has adopted a five-day 


week. He estimates that the new plan 
vill give employment to 150 or 200 
idditional workers. He says that the 


will be an inconvenience and will 
idd to the cost of operations because of 
the necessity of training new operatives. 
he sole purpose of putting it into effect 
to aid the employment situation and 
Ip alleviate distress during the com- 
g winter. 


an 


DuPont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, Va. 
\nnouncement has been made by C. J. 
acon, director of production, that the 
Vaynesboro plant will immediately put 
to operation a 40-hour week, chang- 
x the present working schedule of 45 


Indicates previous mention of project. 





and 50 hours. The move is made to 
assist in relief of the general unemploy- 
ment situation and will mean the addi- 
tion of several hundred more employees. 


*Courtauld’s (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, 


Ont. The new plant, according to Nor- 
man Linnett, managing director, is in 
full operation which adds more than 
60% to the capacity of the Canadian 
enterprise. The property includes a 
total of about 240 acres, and the new 


plant gives employment to 1,400 workers. 
e e e 
Finishing 


Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 


Works, controlled by the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., of Biddeford, announce a 
10% cut in wages. 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., have awarded the general con- 
tract to Gordon & Sutton, North 
Adams, for a coagulation basin. Metcalf 


& Eddy, Boston, are the engineers. 


Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., has organized a welfare 
committee to provide assistance to pres- 
ent and former employees, and also to 
residents of this town who find them- 
selves in need of help in the coming 
months. Officers of this committee are 
N. S. Cassel, president; J. C. Hirzel, 
vice-president; August Haeberlin, vice- 
president; A. R. Kirsinger, secretary, 
and Mrs. V._ Froelicher, treasurer. 
Robert Wyder, president and treasurer 
of the company, and Nicholas Kulken, 
mayor of Fairlawn, were elected honor- 
ary presidents. 


Modern Central Silk Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 
chartered under State laws with capital 
of $125,000, to take over and succeed to 
a similar named division of Fabrics Fin- 
ishing Corp., with local mill on Market 
St. The incorporators of the new com- 
pany include Melsior Haeck, Paterson; 
and Joseph Gilde, Clifton, N. J. 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y., 
have begun the erection of several new 
homes to cost about $5,000 or more, 
built by the Henderson-Thompson Co. 
of Fulton, N. Y., and to be occupied by 
officials of the Columbia company. 


Burlington (N. C.) Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., recently organized by J. Spen- 
cer Love and associates, began opera- 
tions about Sept. 10. 


Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, 
N. C., are having one of the two sets of 
indigo dye vats removed. These vats 
were used for making indigo for prints 
but demand for printed indigo has 
fallen off. 


Yarns Corp. of America. The Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., plant has been placed in 
the hands of Henry J. Blackford, re- 
ceiver, by a recent court order signed 
by Judge Thomas S. Sease. Upon post- 
ing the required bond of $3,000, Mr. 
Blackford is authorized to take charge 
and render an immediate report to the 
Court of Common Pleas. The receiver- 
ship was ordered upon petition of the 
Central National Bank as trustee; it 
arises from a real estate matter and 
affects only the Spartanburg plant. 
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Textile Patents 


METHOD and apparatus for forming knitted 
loops in hosiery machines. 1,813,849. 
Robert Guillemot, St., Maur des Fosses, 
France. Assigned to Scott and Williams, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


METHOD of repairing looped fabrics. 
1,815,008. Caroline Kudela, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. Assigned to Paramount Textile 


Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

METHOD for treating Bagasse and similar 
fibrous products for the production of 
pulp and the extraction of cellulose. 
1,813,184. Raymond Charles McQuiston, 
Newton, and Harry von Loesecke, Ar- 
lington, Mass. Assigned to United Fruit 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

MULTIPLE toe hose. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRESERVATION of fibers. 
way B. Munroe and 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned by 
Munroe. 


Harry Aust, 


1,813,632. Tread- 
Elbert C. Lathrop, 
Lathrop to 


1,814,885. 


PROCESS of treating vegetable fibers. 
1,814,155. Theodore P. Haughey, Acco- 
mac, Va. 

SELF-SUPPORTING hose. 1,813,266. Leonard 
Woods, St. Louis, Mo. 

SEWING machine shuttle. 1,812,852. Fred 


Ashworth, Beverly, Mass. Assigned to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. 

SLUB catcher. 1,813,049. Louis B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N.Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inec., Elmira 

SLUB catcher. 1,814,353. Ralph Weber, 
Clover, S. C. 

SPINNING | spindle. 1,814,743 Friedrich 
Eisenlohr and Carl Uebelen, Stuttgart, 
Germany. Assigned to Norma-Hoffman 
Bearings Corp., New York, N. Y 

STITCHING machine for 
1,813,035. Robert Draeger, 
France. 

STOCKING 


sheets. 
Montrouge, 


sets of 


form. 1,813,848. Charles T. 


Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 
SYSTEM for cooking fibrous material. 
1,814,027. Thomas L. Dunbar, Water- 


town, N. Y. 

SWIMMING garment. 1,813,043. Edwin H. 
Foreman, New York, Terry loop fabrics 
knitting machine. 1,814,944. Harry 
McAdams, Atlantic City, N. J. 

TEXTILE material and process of making. 
1,815,027. Frank G. Murch, Methuen, 
Mass. 

THREAD Cleaner. 1,813,633. Thread cleaner. 
William T. Munson, Scranton, Pa. As- 
signed to Collins Supply & Equipment Co. 


Business Literature 


Rings for Spinning and Twisting. The 
introduction of a line of new spinning and 
twisting rings is announced by the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., in the 
first of a series of folders on the subject 
The Crys-Steel rings, as the new products 


are called, are the result of months of re- 
search and development, and are said to 
show improvement in roundness, hardness, 


and smoothness. The folder is attractively 
illustrated. 

Spindle Clutch. Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Illustrated leaflet de- 
scribes Macrath spindle clutch and lists its 
advantages. Simplicity and sturdiness of 
construction are stressed. 

Wool Spinning Frame. Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Interesting 
leaflet has for its theme “Conquering Un- 
founded Prejudices,’ and describes how the 
ring spinning frame is being more generally 
adopted by woolen mills. It describes how 
the prejudice against ring spinning for 
woolen yarns is being overcome and points 
out the advantages of this system. 


Long Draft Spinning. Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. A series of 
three foiders describes savings which may 
be effected by the installation of Casa- 
blancas system of long draft spinning 
Folders, 1, 2 and 3 respectively describe 
savings in floor space, labor cost, and in- 


vestment. Figures tual 
mill data. 


Fancy Yarn Machinery. 


are taken from a 


Whitin Machine 


Works, Whitinsville, Mass Two catalogs 
illustrate and describe Whitin’s fancy yarn 
machine. Sample of novelty yarn and 


fabric made from these yarns are included. 
how they are 


The uses of novelty yarns, 
analyzed, and how they are made on this 
machine are subjects incorporated in one 
of the pamphlets. 

Are Welders. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Four new types of are 


their specifications 
leaflet Voltage 
particularly 


with 
recent 


welders together 
are contained in a 


recovery and are stability are 
stressed. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Cotton-Twisting Calculations 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me the formula for fig- 
uring the size yarn we are making on 
our twisters? IVe are twisting 23/5 on 
the ply twisters with 26% contraction. 
On the cable twisters we take this ply 
yarn and twist it three ply, making it 
15 ply in all. The ply yarn 1s twisted 
im the same direction as in the single 
yarn. The cable twist is in the reverse 
direction and has 3% elongation. How 

| luction of twisters figured? 

(7687) 
not in any 
figuring the ultimate size 
ter twisting 15 ply, but by 
standard twists they should not 

| out. 

izings ot the single and five 
ply are taken, you will of course 
obtain the contraction by computing the 
| weight per yard of five-ply 
weight of five strands of single 

ou say 1s 26% and is pre 
figured on the basis of 23s 
the resultant thread 
of five single strands 
3°, elongation of the re 
would give you a result 
valent of 17.53/15 ply, but 
your siz 


possession ot 


to work 


checked up on 


your twists will alter the 
contraction and consequently 
finished yarn weight. The 
eler will also affect re 
much smaller degree. 
method of figuring 
is by taking the diam 
ver delivery roll in inches 
plvinge by 3.1416 to obtain the 
ce Multiplying this figure 
Nutions per minute of the roll 
delivery in inches per min 
1 that there is no slippage 
ise vou will have to figure 


1 ae : : . 
by Weight on a basis ot 
23/5 for the first 


operation, and if you 
vou will have to deduct 
your 26% contraction. Similarly 


require vardag. 


. 1 + . 
second twist 


vou will have to take yout 


(1324) 


in the 


yarn size as 17.02/5 if computing 
weight, and consider your 3% elonga- 
tion if computing yardage, because 
either contraction or elongation occurs 
after passing the delivery rolls. That 
is to say that three l-yd. lengths of 
17.02/5 going through the delivery rolls 
would become 1.03 yd. of 17.53/15 ply 
on the twister bobbin. 


v 


Boiling Off and Bleaching 
Silk Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two stockings, 
one of which has been boiled off with 
15% olive-oil soap and 3% boil-off oil. 
You will note that some of the throw- 
ster’s tint remains; and upon bleaching 
with H,O, and Na,Si,O,, the color pro- 
nounces itself even more. We tried dif- 
erent kinds of throwster’s tint and 
changed the boil-off procedure, but to 
no avail, IWhen boiling off untinted silk 
the results are perfect. Any suggestions 
you may have will be greatly appreci- 
ated, (76/1) 

We have examined the stocking that 
was boiled off with 15% olive-oil soap 
and 39% boil-off oil and subsequently 
bleached with hydrogen peroxide and 
silicate of soda. In the first place, we 
are of the opinion that the bleach did 
not take, and we question whether the 
tint remaining in the goods was caused 
by the throwster’s tint or was caused by 
the color remaining in the dyeing ma- 
chine. We have improved the appear- 
ance as far as the color is concerned, 
especially in the cotton portions. There 
is a slight vellow cast in the silk leg. 

he untreated stocking was given a 
two-bath boil off. We have always 
thought that this was a more satisfactory 
way to prepare goods that were to be 
bleached. The first boil off consisted 
of 10° soap and 2% modified 
The bath was boiling when the goods 
were entered. The goods were kept at 
boil for 15 min. This removed 
all the tint and left a very dark 


soda. 


a slow 
nearly 
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bath. This was drained off and the 
goods were given a second boil off using 
7% soap and no alkali. This removed 
all traces of tint from the goods. The 
cotton portions were well wet out. The 
stocking was then given a bleach with 
peroxide and enough silicate of soda was 
added to render the bath slightly alka- 
line. The stocking you treated was in- 
cluded in this bleach. The stocking we 
boiled off took the bleach more satisfac- 
torily than the other. 

We used no soap or oil in the bleach 
bath. For boiling off goods that are to 
be bleached we prefer soap. We have 
found that some of the boil-off oils have 
a tendency to transfer the color of the 
tint to the cotton. This means nothing 
in dyeing but it is very important when 
the goods are bleached. 

Due to the manner in which the tint 
boils off, we believe that it is a good 
product. You mentioned changing your 
procedure of boiling off, but did not say 
how this was done. We feel that you 
should change again and use this two- 
bath method. The soap we used is 
heavier in body than olive-oil soap, and 
we feel that it cleans and clears up the 
goods in a more satisfactory manner. 

We would suggest that you exercise 
extreme care in making up the bleach 
bath. Test it with litmus when adding 
the silicate, and be sure that it is only 
slightly alkaline. Otherwise the oxygen 
will be driven off so rapidly that the 
goods will not be bleached. 

It is singular to note that the stocking 
which received the boil off previous to 
bleaching is freer from sleazy knitting 
than the one you treated. We are in 
clined to believe the boil-off oil was 
partly responsible for this condition. 


Vv 


Maggots in Scoured 
Mohair Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly let us know whether 
you can assign a reason as to why, when 
we scour mohair cloth and leave tt 
around wet for only four days, on the 
fourth day, when we go to dye it, we 
find it has rotted, is tender, and is full 
of maggots. This ts something which 
we have never experienced before. We 
have found that when cloth lies around 
wet for seven or eight days it 1s liable 
to become mildewed; but this is an all- 
mohair cloth, scoured perfectly clean 
with a neutral soap, and left around only 
four days. It seems to have entirely 
deteriorated and become weakened and 
full of these insects. (7680) 


The clue in this case is the presence 
of the maggots. These loathsome worms 
are the offspring of the house fly, stable 
fly, and all others of the same family. 
We do not happen to know how long 
it takes for the eggs to hatch; but it is 
certain that the cloth must have re 
mained in a damp state after scouring 
long enough for the eggs to be deposited 
and hatched, as the scouring operation 
would have killed any that were on the 
Simple protection by cov- 
ering would keep away any insect pests; 


oTay OOK ids. 








but when mildew is likely, as in mid- 
summer, the cheapest and most efficient 
antiseptic is zine sulfate or formalde- 
hyde. This is an unusual case and 
would probably interest the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. For dry goods, 
loose wool, and hair of all kinds, the 
most efficient known insecticide is para- 
dichlor-benzol, the vapors of which will 
keep all insect life at a distance and kill 
all that breathe it. It is not harmful 
to larger animals and is not unpleasant 
in odor. 


v 


Finishing Calcutta Seersucker 


Technical Editor: 

I wish to produce Calcutta seersucker 
out of ordinary seersucker. I believe it 
is a matter of sizing, and should like a 
formula to apply to the fabric to give 
it the stiffness of the Calcutta. I am 
attaching a sample of the ordinary cloth 
and also a sample with the Calcutta 
finish which we desire to duplicate. 

(7669) 

The white stripe in the sample of 
Calcutta’ seersucker shows a light 
brownish discoloration, and the sizing 
has produced a thin, papery finish. This 
indicates that the cloth has been treated 
with a thin-boiling and well-penetrating 
starch solution. The cloth does not have 
the same papery finish near the selvage 
as it does 2 or 3 in. toward the center 
of the piece. 

Apparently the Calcutta seersucker 
finish on this sample is produced by pass- 
ing ordinary seersucker through a two- 
bowl starch mangle in which the cloth 
passes under a roller submerged in the 
starch solution and then through the 
nip. The starch solution is made by 
boiling about 40 Ib. of yellow British 
gum in 100 gal. of water until thoroughly 
lissolved. The goods are plated in a 
box and then can-dried with just enough 
tension between the box and the cans 
to keep the cloth free of creases and 
not destroy any of the seersucker effect. 

he cloth is then evened in width by 
putting the goods over a short tenter 
frame. 

\ permanent finish of this type is 
produced by treating the fabric with 

mncentrated solutions of sulfuric 


id, e[c. 


v 


Novy elty Silk Fabrice 


chnical Editor: 

! am enclosing a small swatch of cloth 

which at first glance one would say was 

ide of nubby or flake warp yarn. A 

ser look, with the aid of a pick glass, 

"ll show that the yarns are even; but 
some style of weaving or finishing the 
‘wisted strands of filling yarn are 
ed to spread the warp threads. 
1 quick analysis shows this cloth to 
warp, 2-ply 175-denier silk, 128 ends 
inch, single yarn twisted 12 turns 
ght hand, ply yarn 13 turns left hand. 
he filling—185-denier silk, 12 strands, 
twist; and one thread of 170-denier 
®, 37 turns left hand, 20 picks per 


Could you tell me on what kind of a 
loom this was woven and what methods 
were used in weaving or finishing that 
cause the 12 strands of untwisted filling 
to come through the warp? Why and 
where is the hard-twisted single thread 
inserted ? 

The 3-in. of threads I have removed 
were positively the filling because there 
was a selvage on the swatch. (7691) 


The sample submitted to us must have 
been woven on a box loom that can be 
used for pick-and-pick work. There is 
nothing difficult in weaving this fabric, 
as it is produced by the regular method. 
The twelve strands of filling are brought 
to the surface by the rolling of the fabric 
in the finishing. The hard-twisted 
single thread was inserted while weav- 
ing, and this is what makes the raised 
effect. When the fabric is in the rolling 
process, these hard-twisted single ends 
cause the filling to shift, thereby produc- 
ing the irregular appearance. 

In sending samples to be analyzed 
kindly leave a part of the selvage on the 
fabric, as sometimes this is quite 
important. 


v 


Rayon Tension in Weaving 


Technical Editor: 

We would thank you for information 
on the following questions: What 1s the 
tension on rayon yarn when woven into 
the various types of fabric? Is this ten- 
sion the same for all deniers, or can it be 
calculated—as in grams per denier? Is 
it customary to use up a certain amount 
of the stretch that rayon has in weav- 
ing? If so, about what percentage is so 
used? (7695) 


Regardless of the size or count of the 
rayon, the tension is governed by the 
number of ends and picks per inch that 
are woven into the cloth. A heavy-sley 
cloth would have to be woven tighter 
than a light-sley cloth. The type of the 
weave used has a great deal of influence 
on the tension of the warp during the 
weaving. Sley and pick being equal, a 
plain-woven cloth would have to be pro 
duced under a much greater tension than 
would a five-end sateen. 

The tension of a warp cannot be 
figured with any degree of accuracy, 
owing to the fact that it varies during 
the weaving process. No two warps 
can be woven at exactly the same ten- 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
investigation 
unusual expense. 


mous 


or fabric, or in- 


volving 
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sion, and there is no hard-and-fast rule 
governing the tension under which a 
warp of any kind can be woven. Any 
two looms weaving identical fabrics 
from warps of the same length are sure 
to produce pieces which vary in length 
from } to 2 yd. A warp woven with 
good tension will show a greater yardage 
in woven cloth than will a warp woven 
with a loose tension. 

Practically all the stretch is taken 
from the rayon during the slashing ; and 
there is no creep or regain during the 
weaving, as would be the case in cotton 
or silk. If 60 yd. of rayon is run 
through the slasher from a section beam, 
the gain in length will be about from 
3 to 5%. This means that from 60 yd. 
of unslashed rayon there will be about 
63 yd. wound on the loom beam. 

The contraction of the rayon during 
the weaving is about equal to that of cot- 
ton. This is not stretch, but is caused by 
the intersecting of the warp with the 
filling. The amount of contraction dur- 
ing the weaving will vary according to 
the number of warp and filling intersec- 
tions and the difference between the 
counts or deniers of the rayon. The 
greater the number of intersections, the 
greater the contraction of the warp yarn. 
The count or denier of the filling is also 
a big factor to be considered when figur- 
ing the approximate amount of contrac- 
tion during weaving, as the warp must 
bend around the filling. Weave, warp, 
sley, and pick being equal, a warp thread 
will contract more when using a 300- 
denier filling than when using a 150- 
denier filling. There is no set rule by 
which the amount of contraction can be 
figured: it is a matter of judgment. 


v 


Dyeing Felt Hats 
Technical Editor: 


I was interested in reading inquiry 
7627, in reference to dye penetration 
in hat which appeared in your 
Aug. 8 issue. As I have benefited in the 
past by following these questions and 
answers, I should like to offer another 
method which I have found to be of 
value for overcoming poor penetration. 

The inquirer states that he neutral- 
ized his hat bodies with ammonia, indi 
cating that they had been carbonized 
with sulfuric acid. His combination of 
dyestuffs is satisfactory, and so is his 
addition of 15% glauber salt and a small 
amount of Tetracarnit. Likewise his 
method of starting at 60° C. and raising 
the temperature to a boil is good prac 
tice. I note, however, that he starts 
dyeing in a slightly alkaline or neutral 
bath. 

Bv adding the correct amount of sul 
furic acid to the dyebath at the start of 
the dyeing operation, he should secure 
good penetration. The inquirer is using 
a combination of level-dyeing acid 
colors; but he should start dyeing with 
1% of sulfuric acid at 50 to 60° C 
raise the bath slowly to boil; after a 
10-min. boil, add another 1% sulfuric 
acid; after a 20-min. boil, add_ still 
another 1% of sulfuric acid; and boil 
for 3 to 1 hr. Orto T. Porrzscu. 


bodies, 
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New Machinery 


and 


Processes 


pees ne nee en eee seer ee 





(ase containing samples of new pile wires and weavers’ tools 


Pile Wires and Weavers’ 
Tools 


TE-W lines of pile wires and weavers’ 
i nippers, cleaning tools, and shears, 
developed by Carl Schlemper, Solingen- 
Ohligs, Germany, are being introduced 
to this country by the Dehler-Signoret 
Corp., 215 Fourth Ave., New York. 
On the pile wires, which are equipped 
with replaceable blades, a new construc- 
tion of the blade holder is said to pre- 
vent straining and hence breaking of 


the blades and to permit their being 





is self-aligning and 


requ CS NO AAPUSTINEUT 
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inserted and removed easily and quickly. 
lhe different sizes of blades cover a 
wide range. The nippers and cleaning 
tools are hand-wrought, and the shears 
are especially designed for carpets and 
moquettes. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a sample case of these 
wires and instruments. 


Portable Cranes 


A NEW line of portable cranes has 

been added to the material-handling 
equipment manutactured by the Lewis- 
Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. These ma- 
chines are 


made in four types, one ot 
which—the hinged type—is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In this 


crane both the boom and the main up- 
right are hinged so that it can be taken 
through practically any doorway and 
vet can be used to the full height of the 
ceiling, 

The other types include cranes of 
telescopic design and revolving cranes 
of both the hinged and telescopic types. 
The height ranges from 6 to 14 ft., and 
the standard capacity reaches a maxi 
mum of 2,000 Ib. although cranes of 
much higher capacity may also be 
obtained, 

One interesting textile application is 
in the use of these cranes to lift warp 
beams into the looms—especially looms 
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of the double warp type in which one 
of the beams must be raised to a con- 
siderable height. 


Spray Gun 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Binks 

Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., Chi- 
cago, cf the development of a new spray 
gun which, it is said, is applicable for 
spraying almost any type of liquid onto 
a great variety of surfaces. The gun is 
made in two models which are identical 
with the exception that on one the spray 
adjustment is made by means of remov- 
able key, and on the other by a station- 
ary control A turn of the control 
screw on the back of the Model 2 spray 
gun changes the spray from round to 
fan shape or vice versa. The construc- 
tion of the gun includes a drop-forged 
hody; the handle‘is die cast; the fluid 
nozzle is built of stainless steel; and 
the needle-valve stem is of hardened 
stainless alloy steel. 


Single Unit Motor- 
Generator Set 
EVELOPMENT of a one. unit 


motor-generator set for ratings of 
one to five kilowatts 1s announced by 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland. 

In these sets the usual alternating 
current motor and direct-current gen- 
erator are combined into a single unit 
requiring only two bearings, one at each 


end. The induction-motor rotor and 
direct-current armature are mounted 
on the same shaft. This design pro- 


vides a rugged, compact construction 
which requires less space than with the 
two-unit Because it Is one unit, 
the work of connecting and aligning in- 
dividual units is eliminated. The con- 
duit outlets are made large to facilitate 
wiring. 

These sets can be furnished for opera- 


sets. 





Hinged-type crane may be trans- 
ported through ordinary doorway 
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1 on either two- or three-phase cir- 
wits of any standard voltage or tre- 


¥ vency and have an output rating of 
* to 5 kw. at 125 or 250 volts. They 
i iv be obtained with either sleeve o1 
a ll bearings. 

4 Operating Time Meter 

= ‘THE actual total operating time ot 
a any electric equipment using alter- 
fe iting current is shown by a time meter 
a troduced by the General Electric Co., 
ag henectady, N. Y. Within the meter 


i synchronous motor, which operates 
hile the circuit of the equipment is 
losed. This motor, through suitable 
fe caring, drives a cyclometer, five-digit 
unter arranged to read in either hours 
‘ minutes. It is pointed out that such 
Ra meter is valuable in checking piece- 
ite Operation, particularly when idle- 
me credit is allowed in computing 
ages. A weekly reading of the meter 
ows how many hours the machine was 
operation, and hence—by deduction— 
number of idle hours. 
lhe meter is supplied on a pedestal 
portable use or with a threaded con- 
ction for permanent mounting on a 
nduit. The meters are available for 
10, 220, or 440 volts, and for 25, 50 or 
but no one device has more 
an one voltage or frequency rating. 
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Bleach and Chlorine 
Control Equipment 
By F. R. McCrumb 


I, A: laylo) < co 
Md. 


mucal Direg for, 


Baltinore, 


( YONTROL of bleach liquors em- 
FF ployed in the textile industry is 
‘ilitated with an instrument recently 
eloped which permits rapid deter- 
nation of the amount of available 
lorine in solutions of bleaching 
wder, sodium hypochlorite, — ete. 
eration ot this device, which is 
wn as the Chlorine Slide Colori 
ter, is so simple that an ordinary 
kman can determine the available 
rine content of a bleach bath in a 
f minutes. 
F lhe Chlorine Slide Colorimeter, 
ch is molded entirely trom Bakelite, 
sists of two principal parts, the slide 
the base. The slide is a Bakelite 
10 in. long, 2} in. high, and ~ in. 
It contains 17 vertical holes and 
orizontal slots which pass through 
exact centers of the holes. In these 
s are placed nine color standards 
hlorine concentrations of 5, 15, 25, 
75, 100, 150, 200, and 250 parts per 
ion, and 8 ampuls of distilled water. 
these ampuls are held in place by 
d which is screwed on the top of 
slide. 
he base consists of two parts. The 
er part contains a slot in which the 
may be moved back and forth, two 
containing vials of reagents, five 
containing test tubes, and a closed 
partment for a ground-glass plate. 
contal slots run through the three 
holes in the base holding the 
tubes, these slots corresponding 
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Instrument for recording operating 
time of electrically-driven machines 





Chlorine slide colorimeter 


exactly with vy three of the slots in 
the slide. The ground glass is con- 
tained in a closed compartment directly 
behind the three slots in the base. The 
upper part of the base serves as a cover 
for the vials and test tubes when the 
is not in use. It is fastened to the 
lower part by means of spring catches. 
Two reagents furnished with the 
colorimeter. 

To determine the available chlorine 
content of a bleach solution, a measured 
sample is diluted so that the chlorine 
content of the diluted portion will be 
250 p.p.m. or less. Three tubes are then 
filled to the mark (5ce.c.) with the 
diluted sample and are placed in the 
holes back of the slots in the base. To 
the central tube is added 5 drops of 


ally 


set 1s 


are 


Reagent 1, and the contents are well 
mixed. To this same tube is then added 


0.5c.c. of Reagent 2 and the contents 
again are well mixed. The slide con 
taining the standards is placed in posi- 
tion on the base and is moved back an: 
forth in front of the test samples until 
a color match is obtained. The chlorine 
content of the diluted sample is then 
read directly from the values on the 
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the slide. This value multi- 
plied by the number of times the 
original sample was diluted, and divided 


iront ol 


by 10,000, will give the concentration 
of available chlorine in grams _ pet 
LO0Uc.c. 

By expressing the concentration ot 
chlorine as grams per 100c.c., one 
avoids the use of a chemical balance 
or hydrometer, either of which are 


required when the concentration is ex 
pressed as per cent by weight. How 
ever, except in very concentrated solu 
tions, the difference between grams pet 
L00c.c. and per cent is negligible. For 
example, a concentration of 2 grams 
per 100c.c. is for all practical purposes 
the same as 2%. 

In any bleaching operation where the 
possible variations in available chlorine 
are fairly well known, a standard dilu- 
tion such as 1 in 100 can be adhered to. 
\t this dilution, the reading on the 
diluted portion in parts per million need 
only be divided by 100 to secure the 
available chlorine content of the original 
bleach solution in grams per 100c.c. 
This so simplifies the procedure that 
practically any workman can be taught 
to make the determinations. 

In addition to the set described, a 
testing outfit has been developed for 
controlling very low concentrations of 
chlorine, such as are employed in the 
sterilization of water, sewage, wastes, 
etc. One application of this outfit that 
is of interest to many is the control of 
algae, which cause slime on the surface 
of condensers and machinery. This set, 
the Enslow Slide Chlorimeter, is similar 
in construction to the Chlorine Slide 
Colorimeter, except that molded Pyrex 
glass cells are used instead of test tubes 
and only one reagent is required. The 
slide contains standards representing 
0.0, 0.1, 0.15, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 1.0 
p.p.m. of chlorine. 

Each of these sets is supplied in a 
polished wooden case 11x3.75x4.75 in., 
with a handle for carrying. The case 
serves not only to keep all the equip 
ment together in portable form but also 
to protect the from dust and dirt 


when not in use. 
a 


Sets 


Vibration Absorbing Product 


OR the purpose of deadening vibra 
tion, insulating machine noises, and 
absorbing shock, a synthetic, rubber-like 


material, known as Keldur, has been 
developed by International Products 
Corp., 733 N. Van Buren St., Mil- 


waukee. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
product is’ resilient, does not age, is 
not affected by oil or alcohol, and has 
good adhesion to smooth, flat surtaces. 
Applications cited for Keldur include its 
use as a mattress for machines, support 
for shafting, pad for motors and blow 
ers, lining for air ducts, and as a foot 
pad for employees working on cold ce- 
ment floors. 

lhe standard size is a sheet one yard 
square and 3 in. thick, but other thick 
may be had upon order. The 
load limit for Keldur is about 200 Ib. 
per sq.in. 


nesses 
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NATURAL... 
BLEACHED... 
AND COLORED 


YARNS 


Main Office: 123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manning St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
222 North Bank Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

261 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
HAMILTON, CANADA 








James Building 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


418 Franklin St. 
READING, PA. 


52 Chauney St. 
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Mills: 
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BELMONT, N. C. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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¢ Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets ¢ 






TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


AHE rally in the cotton market 
which followed England’s suspen- 
slon Ol gold payment does not 

ford a basis for hopes that a sustained 

se in cotton prices is due. The rally 
is largely based on short covering, 

ity connected with the undoing o1 

traddles,” and partly due to the habit 

following Liverpool. ‘The rise in cot- 

m prices in England, however, was 

ue to the depreciation in the pound 
terling and to covering in Liverpool 

that account, and it should have no 
direct effect on the dollar 
ilue of cotton. 

Possibly there may result some tend 

ncy to resort to commodities for invest- 

lent purposes instead of money, as a 

esult of the shaken confidence in_ the 
monev values, This might 
ring some investment buying on the 
ile down. Also the rise in silver and 


ecessary 


e strength of silver exchange are a 
ictor tending at least to support the 


itton market. But such indirect and 
robably small forces are the only ones 
iking for a rise in the domestic mar- 
As yet, our dollar is backed by the 
ie amount of gold as formerly and is 
mply covered. The fact that the pound 
terling is worth less in dollars has 
thing directly to do with our prices,— 
merely takes more pounds to buy 
ither a bale of cotton or a $20 gold 
iece. At New York, a bale of cotton 
still priced not much higher than one 
nd one-half twenty dollar gold pieces. 
Probably the run-up in Liverpool 
hich immediately followed the English 
ws has pretty well allowed for the 
preciation in sterling exchange. 
Probably, too, the theory that Man- 
ester labor costs will be reduced by 
e depreciation of the pound is correct; 
this connection it should be noted that 
hat increases the competitive power of 
ngland will correspondingly decrease 
relative competitive power of other 
porting countries. No net gain, there 
is probable in world consumption 
til prices (in gold) are reduced, and 
luced prices for cotton textiles, under 
ent conditions, are likely to mean 
ther pressure on the raw cotton 
irket. 
In view of the line-up of bull and bear 
nts and the analysis of the statistical 
tion which follow, the Analyst is 
clined to adhere to previous forecasts, 
ely, that the price of spot cotton at 
w York will range well under 7 cents 
until such time as the 
hably large reduction in next vear’s 
factor in the market. 
ther weakness seems probable. In 
sent abnormal state of affairs, how 
cotton may go is any man’s guess 


vear, or 


» becomes a 


Butt PoInts 


Probably a large quantity of cot 
vill remain unpicked. 


Further 
Weakness 
in Cotton 


foreseen 


by Dr. L. H. Haney 


SUMMARY 
No improvement has _ oc- 
curred in the statistical posi- 
tion of cotton. Further 
slackening in demand for 
textiles has appeared. The 
disturbance in monetary 
conditions precipitated by 
the depreciation in the 
pound sterling, in its imme- 
diate effects, will be unfav- 
orable and is hardly offset 
by stronger silver exchange. 
Further weakness in cotton 

prices is to be expected. 





2. wne late and hot dry 


crop is 
weather has caused some damage 1n cer 


tan sections; ginnings still are consider- 
ably behind a year ago. 

3. World mill stocks of American cot- 
ton are small and total mill stocks are 
very low. 

4, Some improvement has 
ported in cloth business at Manchester, 
England. 

5. Stocks of goods in this country in 
general are moderate, and 
standard cloths have decreased to low 
levels. 

6. The price of silver has advanced 
and this will help some Oriental ex- 
changes and demand. 


been re- 


stocks of 


BEAR POINTS 


1. The Government's large original 
crop estimate has been confirmed by 
subsequent developments; weather con 
ditions on the whole favorable: a rapid 
increase in ginnings. 
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2. An enormous carryover (it makes 
little difference whether this be 8.7 mil- 
9 million bales), and the 
supply is largely in the show window ; 
world visible supply of American cotton 
about 1 million bales over a year ago. 

3. A heavy movement is now under 
way, with large port receipts; this means 
increased hedging pressure. 

4+. Domestic mill consumption has de- 
clined more than seasonally. 

5. Exports are very backward; de 
preciation of the pound may restrict 
Ingland’s purchases of American cotton. 

6. Goods sales and unfilled orders are 
generally unfavorable, with the print 
cloth markets weak. 


lion bales or 


7. \ good deal of style uncertainty 
exists; probably ravon is becoming of 


some importance as a substitute for fine 
goods. 

8. The technical position ot the cotton 
market has been weakened by the short 
covering of the past week. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


Lhe statistical position ot raw cotton 
suffered further weakening during 
\ugust. In the first place, the crop 
estimate was raised by about 100,000 
bales. In the second place, the rate of 
disappearance showed no improvement. 
Domestic mill consumption fell off more 
than usual for the season. On an aver- 
age daily basis the August mill con- 
sumption was at the lowest annual rate 
since February, and in view of the slump 
in sales and unfilled orders of standard 
cotton cloths, further reduction in the 
rate of raw cotton consumption is prob- 
able. Exports were partly re 
sponsible for the small disappearance, 
lor not in any recent year have they 
small during the month of 


also 


been SO 
August. 

As a result of the small disappearance 
of cotton and the increase in the total 
available supply, our domestic supply 
index increased and was further above 
last year than it was a month ago. Sub- 
normal demand in the early months of 
the crop 4 increases the 
available supply for the remaining 
months, hence the index of domestic 
supply is likely to continue to rise at an 
accelerated rate much as last 
The only alternative is a 
reduction ‘in the crop or 
in demand, or both. ° 

The replacement margins of cotton 
manufacturers are too low to furnish 
the basis for, an expanded textile pro 
duction. Rather, curtailment seems to 
he necessary to improve these margins, 
because they indicate a lack of balance 
hetween supply and demand throughout 
the industry. For these reasons. 
not expect any sustained increase in 
domestic consumption in the near 
future. 

Foreign countries not only are having 


vear average 


season. 
substantial 
a sharp vain 


we do 
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Equipped with removable baskets, 





the new Tolhurst Extractors do 
away with three out of the four 
loading and unloading operations 
in the dye house or finishing 


room. 


With the new equipment, one 
extractor man can now do the 
work of two. He ean handle 
twice as much work as before. 
Every move counts. When he 
works, he’s doing something. 
And the Tolhurst itself works 
almost continuously. One 


minute between loads. 


Stop paying for lost motion. Let 
us place before you the faets 
about the new Tolhurst equip- 


ment. Write. 
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Extra baskets double production-per-man and production-per-machine. 


Why Tolhursts are 
Smoether-Running 


Known always for their 
smooth, vibrationless per- 
formance, Tolhurst Center- 
Slung Extractors gain add- 
ed smoothness from the 


new cable-link suspension. 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS Ine. 
642 E. FULTON STREET. TROY. N. Y. 


New York Office: 30 Church St.; Chicago Office: 80 E. Jackson Blvd.; Detroit Oflice: 2842 W. Grand Blvd.; San Francisco Representative: B. M. Pilhashy, Merchante 


txchange Bidg., San Francisco, Calif.; Canadian Representative : 


W. J. Westaway Co., Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont., 455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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financial difficulties, but also seem to 
be well supplied with raw cotton, since 
the visible supply in most European 
countries is well above a year ago and 
mill operations are probably subnormal 
in most cases. There is no prospect 
for an immediate expansion in the total 
exports of raw cotton. 

Not only is there no improvement in 
demand, but the crop is doing fairly 
well, and the probability at present is 
that any later reduction in the estimate 
would be moderate. Certainly there is 
nothing in the statistical position which 
would indicate any sustained advance in 
prices. 


YARN AND CLOTH 


The price of cotton sales yarns de- 
clined in September, and spinners’ re- 
placement margins probably averaged 
lower than in August or July. Carded 
sales yarn statistics are available to us 
only through July, and, although they 
show that stocks are low, there has been 
a steady decline in unfilled orders since 
the high point of the year was reached 
last February. Furthermore, the de- 
mand for cloth has fallen off recently 
and orders seem to be rather small com- 
pared with the rate of spindle activity. 
lrue, spindle hours were reduced in 
August, but new lows in spinners’ re- 
placement margins in September indi- 
cate the need of further curtailment. 

Cotton cloth prices also averaged 
lower in September than in August. 
Apparently the bulge in activity in the 
cotton textile industry reached its cul- 
mination in July. Sales and unfilled 
orders for standard cotton cloths 
slumped badly in July and August. Our 
seasonally adjusted index of unfilled 
orders at the end of August was the 
lowest since June, 1926. Orders for 
gray yardage for finished cotton goods 
ilso reacted in August, and made a less 
tavorable showing compared with bill- 
ings. The unfavorable relationship be- 
tween orders and billings has usually 
been followed in the past by lower gray 
goods prices and declining replacement 
inargins, 

Wholesale dry goods sales have also 
heen low in recent months, and the sales 
t cotton jobbers have been poor. 
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1931 


GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average 


daily, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average; Manu- 

facturers’ Margin—Average of replacement margins; Average Monthly 

Available—Net domestic available for crop year adjusted for seasonal 
variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton Crop (estimated) 


—Dept. of Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for 


December indicate actual 
Ginnings—Cumulative 
Commerce). 


Saturday nearest the end of 


domestic 
for season to end of month shown (Dept. of 
World Visible Supply (American and total), as of the 
month 


crops (Dept. of Commerce). 


(Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle ) 


Stocks of finished goods have been 
making a relatively poor showing. In 
July such stocks decreased less than 
normal for the season and in’ August 
they increased abnormally. As a result, 
the stocks have taken an upward trend, 
and this indicates that demand has fallen 
behind supply. 

We feel that the trend of cotton cloth 


Woolen 


production is likely to be downward 
and that prices of goods will be easy 
until raw cotton markets show more 


firmness. Increased competition may be 
expected from foreign manufacturers 
as a result of impaired exchanges. 


Domestic producers of cotton textiles 
should proceed with more than usual 
caution. 


Goods: Price 


Market Briefs 





Cotton: New low prices on pressure 
of international situation. 


Cotton Yarns: More active at bot- 
tom price levels. 


Cotton Goods: Scant sales, as buyers’ 
confidence is not revived by still 
lower prices. 


Wool: Quiet, with lower prices to be 
had on some grades and variance 
of opinion as to trend of market. 


Worsted Yarns: Nearby deliveries 
center of interest; knitters better 
buyers than weavers. 
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uncertainty 
delays spring buying. 

Silk: Yokohama softening weakens 
silk prices. 

Silk Yarns: Spun silk improves; 
thrown yarns quiet. 

Silk Goods: All lines active; print 
openings to be late. 


Rayon: Demand lightens; produc- 
ers still sold ahead. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery active, despite 
strike and price hesitancy; spring 
underwear slow; spring swimsuit 
levels allow little profit. 
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In the Rayon industry, the Wildman Body Machine 
stands supreme. 





WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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® Cotton Yarn Price 
Basis Erratic 


a: is limited in cotton yarns, 

and is still largely confined to small 
lots for prompt deliveries. Occasion- 
ally inquiries are to be found for size- 
able quantities, which are evidently 
prompted by the realization of the at- 
tractive low basis of prevailing prices. 
However, there are not many spinners 
who are willing to accept business run- 
ning into the future on to-day’s levels. 
As a matter of fact, dealers declare 
there is too little actual business to es- 
tablish values, so that prices are more 
or less nominal. 

As an indication of the price trend 
of the last few months, a yarn salesman 
pointed out that his price to-day on a 
certain yarn was 6c. below the price he 
quoted early in August. Current yarn 
prices are called proportionately lower 
than cotton prices, but buyers have had 
the experience during the last year or 
more of making each succeeding pur- 
chase at a price below their previous 
transaction, and it is difficult to over- 
come the psychology of hand-to-mouth 
operation, 

The yarn market is still a buyers’ 
market. Operators shop until they 

P find someone willing to accept a figure 
approximating their idea. Knitting 
varns lead in what activity is to be 
found. Underwear mills are still tak- 
ing in deliveries against contracts, with 
occasional small purchases of addi- 
tional yarns to fill in. Due to competi- 
RS tion for business, the usual differentials 
etween the various counts of yarns 
lave disappeared, with the result that 
sales are reported at a price basis for 


10s which no spinner will accept 
ior that number. For 10s carded cones 
pinners ask at least 14c., with the 


verage around 144c., but sales are re- 
ported made on counts above that num- 
her, at prices which would normally 
nean a basis of 134 to 13$c., for 10s 
hemselves. A sale of 26s double 
irded is noted at 214c. 

Weaving yarns continue the less 
ctive branch of the market with scat- 
ered sales of small lots. Dealers re- 
port placing sales with spinners for 

all lots at prices somewhat below 

erage quotations. Spinners refuse to 
cept similar prices for any long-time 
For 20s-2 warps, 164 to 17¢c. 
reported; on 30s-2 warps, 20 to 204c. 
reported, with 194c. accepted on what 
: uld seem to be short selling. 
: ‘ombed yarns continue to show 
her shading of prices with only 
ited interest to be found. In singles 
ire noted at 28 to 29c. Mercerized 
are not very active as vet, but it 
xpected seasonable buying will soon 
lop. Export business is also handi- 


ed by reason ef the abandonment 


isiness, 











of the gold basis abroad which through 
the difference of about 20% in ex- 
change makes it difficult to compete 
with foreign producers. 


YARN More ACTIVE IN SOUTH 


Carded knitting yarns continued fairly 
active in southern centers with substan- 
tial business reported this week at 13} 
and 133c. basis 10s. Spinners point out 
that such prices are well below produc- 
tion costs of average mills, representing 
a decline of more than 4c. in the margin 
between raw cotton and average price of 
10s singles on Sept. 29 as compared with 
July 29. This margin has suffered a 
shrinkage of about 2c. in the last 12 
months. Combed yarns were compara- 
tively quiet in the South although con- 
siderable inquiry was experienced in the 
Gaston County area last week. The 
most encouraging development was an 
increase in specifications for hosiery 
yarns against contracts already on mer- 
cerizers’ books. Sales of 60s-2 combed 
were reported at 42 to 464c. 


® Cotton Works Lower 
Under Hedging 


ITH the elimination of the old 

straddle interest between New 
York and Liverpool last week, arbi- 
trating has become less active and while 
cotton traders are still watching the 
sterling exchange rate closely, they have 
been paying more attention to the gen- 
eral news particularly with reference to 
distribution. Ideas of the crop seem 
to have been quite firmly fixed, and it is 
now largely a question of how rapidly 
it will be marketed and the price at 
which it may be absorbed. During the 
last two weeks southern offerings have 
increased and there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in hedging. The lat- 
ter has been absorbed by trade buying 
on scale-down orders in sufficient volume 
to prevent any sharp break in prices and 
give the market a fairly steady under- 
tone. Nevertheless, quotations have 
reached new low records. 

The first of the private end-September 
crop reports made its appearance on 
Tuesday and tended to confirm expec- 
tations of a slight increase in the next 
Government crop indication. It placed 
the condition of the crop at 66.5 com- 
pared with 67.1 the previous month and 
made the crop indication 15,908,000 
bales compared with its last month re- 
port of 15,512,000 and the last Govern- 
ment indication of 15,685,000 bales. 
These figures had no apparent effect on 
the market which would suggest that 
some little increase in the next Govern- 
ment report due on Oct. 8, had been 
discounted by the favorable average of 
weather conditions during September. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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®Worsted Yarns Await 
Sales Development 


| sober change is reported in the 
worsted yarn market, with no im- 
provement in sales volume. Inquiry 
continues to be confined to compara- 
tively small lots to fill in. The bulk of 
this business continues to be found in 
knitting yarns, where the demand is 
broadly distributed over almost every 
type of mill. The exceptionally warm 
weather of September is charged with 
much of the blame for delayed business 
by slowing up demand for seasonable 
goods. Yarn dyers also felt this effect 
upon their volume of business and the 
accumulation of goods on hand. 

In spite of this situation, more than 
one spinner states he has not much 
complaint to make about the volume of 
sales or production during September 
as a whole. In the case of one company, 
September was the best month for sales 
and production recorded this year on 
knitting yarns. While this fact is 
a source of gratification, there is con- 
siderably more satisfaction in the fact 
that this business was done without any 
concessions in price. There is a lesson 
in this for those spinners who have 
earned the opprobrium and criticism of 
their competitors for price cutting in 
their anxiety to secure business. Spin- 
ners who require certain types of wools, 
state they have not yet succeeded in 
securing any concession wool prices. 
For that reason, they are holding firmly 
to their yarn prices, such as 824c. for 
2-20s, high quarter. 

As stated, sales of knitting yarns are 
widely distributed over the entire field 
of knitting, and are made up of small 
lots for prompt delivery. The more 
seasonable weather early this week is 
said already to have had its effect, as 
knitters report receipt of orders for 
men’s sport coats, sweaters, etc. Man- 
ufacturers have been well engaged on 
orders on these lines, and it is expected 
additional business will now be forth- 
coming for a satisfactory volume of 
sales. Bathing suits are still awaiting 
developments and yarn business in these 
lines has not been a factor. Single 18s 
slub-dyed yarns are reported sold in 
limited volume at 924c. for 48s quality. 
If there were more willingness to shade 
prices, dealers say they could book 
more business. 

Weaving yarns are still very slow in 
development. It is hoped with the 
gradual opening of fabric lines, there 
will be more activity. Keen competi- 
tion in the goods market stirs some 
apprehension as to the effect upon those 
manufacturers who are not able to com- 
pete. Dealers report a trend to high 
three-eighths and_ half-blood grades. 
Yarn prices in this branch of the trade 
are showing less firmness, pending de- 
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To get into production immediately 





on a different type of merchandise 


Remember this salient fact—Brinton makes Knitting Machines 
of ALL kinds—or will design and make any special type of 
machine desired. A Brinton Representative, skilled in this field, 
will call upon you promptly, study your machine problem and 
produce the answer in short order. Our experimental department 


is always at your command. 


RIBBERS—of every type. 

JERSEY MACHINES—Plain and Fancy 
Stitches. 

RIB BODY MACHINES—For Underwear 
and Bathing Suits. 

SWEATER MACHINES—Rib and Jersey 
Types. 

SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES—From 


14 in. to 36 in. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 





Trick Wheel Ribber Scarf Machine 


DO 
DD 





of EVERY Kind for EVERY Purpose 
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velopment of sales. There are only 
occasional sales, with more or less 
sampling in such yarns as 2-30s in 64s 
quality down, with some use of single 
filling yarns in lower priced fabrics. 
Both men’s wear and dress goods mills 
therefore are awaiting orders for goods 
before purchases of yarns can be made. 
In view of the wide variety of colors 
and the use of fancies, there is no op- 
portunity for any manufacturer to anti- 
cipate his yarn requirements as was 
possible in the days of staples and piece 
dyes. 


Raw Wool Market 
Marks Time ; 


[TH business continuing quiet 
in the wool market, merchants 
have been inclined to sit back and 


analyse the situation in an endeavor to 
reach conclusions concerning the mar- 
ket’s future. 

With regard to the immediate future, 
it is pointed out that the domestic mar- 
ket, due to the tariff, will not be af- 
fected by foreign conditions so much as 
men outside the trade might think. 
Further, Bradford prices, have risen 
sufficiently to make up for the drop in 
sterling exchange, following the gen- 
eral economic law that depreciated cur- 
rency means inflated commodity prices. 
Wool dealers have had a good year and 
have probably disposed of 60% of their 
purchases; their position being such, 
they are not trying to force sales by 
price cutting, but are inclined to await 
developments. This is pointed out as 
being one of the most constructive 
features. On the other side of the 
ledger is the fact that the goods market 
is stagnant. 

Turning to the prospects for the next 
few months, one dealer declares that 
consideration should be given to the fol- 
lowing: The pound sterling may go so 
low that it will affect the domestic mar- 
ket; Australia is in a bad way financially 
and must realize on exports; prospects 
for a satisfactory overcoating season 
are good; women’s styles may create a 
sudden demand for fine wools; stocks all 
the way along the line are very low. 
Weighing the bull and bear points, this 
individual believes that there will be a 
period of a few weeks during which 
business will be slow and prices will 
ease somewhat, followed by active de- 
mand, particularly for fine wools and 
uarter bloods. This general conclu- 
ion is shared by other dealers, but 
many believe that there will be no 
‘urther easing of prices during the lull. 

Fine delaine offers an example of 

mditions. During the latter part of 
\ugust most lots went for 26 to 264c. 
er lb., grease basis, with some choice 
ots bringing 27c. At present 26c. is the 


top with most business placed at 25 to 
254c., and it is probable that if it were 
necessary to force a sale 244c. would be 
named. Considering the small amount 
of business, the decline has been orderly 
and reflects the confidence which the 
dealers have in the situation. 


@ Still No Life in 
Rags and Wastes 


ISTLESSNESS still marks the 
woolen materials market. Tracking 
down some rumors of price sniping it 
is found that the trade, in general, feels 
that there is so little business that price- 
cutting would be foolish. Wanted lots 
are moved at representative prices and 
where lots are not in demand, no good 
would come from lower quotations. 
Prices admittedly are far from satis- 
factory and there has been some easing 
during the last week, following the lead 
of the raw wool market. 

As compared with the latter part of 
August, prices have declined about 5 
to 7% all along the line. As in the 
past, the only encouraging factor is 
that mill stocks are low and any buying 
movement in fabrics will be immediately 
reflected in the rag and waste markets. 

Noils are in slack demand with prices 
nominal and it will probably take some 
time for the market to work around to 
a fair price level. 


Less Rayon Demand 
From Weavers 


AYON  broadgoods manufacturers 

have slackened production during 
the last two weeks and the result has 
been a let-up in demand for yarn. Pro- 
ducers of synthetics still enjoy spirited 
movement of yarns to the knitting in- 
dustries; hosiery mills in particular, are 
covering both for immediate and early 
winter requirements; but yarn sales as 
a whole are considerably below expec- 
tations for this period. The rayon mar- 
ket continues in a good position, and 
the sentiment is healthy. Leading com- 
panies have substantial orders booked 
for November, and a few firms are 
fairly well sold for December. 

Production continues close to capacity ; 
there is uncertainty whether output will 
be reduced if the sales maintain their 
downward trend; curtailment would 
seem the only way to avoid a surplus, 
and the advantages of eliminating sur- 
plus were shown clearly enough dur- 
ing the last six months. 

The let-up in demand has been wel- 
comed by some rayon companies which 
fell far behind in deliveries. These 
now are able to ship on three weeks’ 
notice even the most popular deniers. 
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© New Fabrics Combine 
Spun Silk and Rayon 


EVELOPMENT of sports fabrics 

made of a combination of spun silk 
and spun rayon is regarded by silk spin- 
ners as a promising prospect for the 
coming spring season. The yarn mills 
deprecate the thought that spun rayon 
might supplant spun silk to any extent 
and take the opposite view—that it will 
help their sales of silk yarn by making 
possible some unusually attractive fabrics 
of mixed yarn. Silk spinners are con- 
siderably encouraged by the interest 
shown by broadsilk houses in covering 
for spring. A few spring orders have 
been placed already and spinners look 
for a steady growth of business through 
October. 

Thrown silk continues hesitant. 
Hosiery knitters placed occasional 
orders this week, mostly for quick de- 
livery. Crepe weavers are doing prac- 
tically no buying. Organzine mills 
show less interest than last month, and 
limit orders to fill-ins. There are re- 
ports of much price-cutting among com- 
mission throwsters, but prices at the 
straight throwing end hold steady, due 
to curtailment of yarn output and 
moderate stocks. 


@ Silk Future Hinges on 
Japan’s Gold Policy 


FAIRLY active spot call has failed 

to steady the raw silk market and 
prices are easier with indications point- 
ing to a possible drop next week. De- 
mand is better than it has been but it 
is still well below normal and price is 
a big factor in current covering. Broad- 
silk manufacture has slackened, bringing 
a let-up in demand for raw silk. The 
hosiery situation is uneven; southern 
mills are operating actively and are 
placing good-sized orders in the primary 
market. One importer who returned 
from the South this week said hosiery 
knitters were surprisingly optimistic. 

The conflict in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and elsewhere over the union 
wage has slowed up demand for raw 
silk among mills in that region. The 
strike gives signs of spreading and some 
hosiery manufacturers are re-selling 
their silk stocks, anticipating a shut- 
down. 

Importers look for further raw silk 
declines due to the weakening trend in 
Japan and especially to the possibility 
that Japan may abandon the gold stand- 
ard. There is little early prospect of 
strong futures in New York as the price 
outlook is too uncertain; manufacturers 
seem determined to hold contracts to 
minimum, pending developments. 
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other machina cam kmtl those 


BANNER WRAP 


WINNING PHOENIX FEATURES 


in men’s wool half hose 


Alert Phoenix stylists, keenly alive to changes 
in buying habits, have discovered that men are 
much more particular of their hosiery styles 
than they used to be. Therefore Phoenix 
Hosiery Company uses Banner Wrap Stripe ma- 
chines exclusively for their featured wrap stripe 
wool half hose . . . assuring the finest construc- 
tion and the widest range of styling. And 
Phoenix builds its styles on salability! 


The Banner Wrap Stripe Machine’s Quick Pat- 
tern Change allows any manufacturer a wider 
range of styles because the cost of changing 
patterns is so much less. And Banner Wrap 
Stripe Machines have proved their ability to 
knit any yarn or plated combinations with 
equal ease. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General Sales Office and Machine Exhibit, 93 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, 215 South Broad St SLM Mee este) et a 
Chattanooga, James Building 
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® Lack of Confidence 
Retards Cotton Goods 


ITH cotton dipping under 6c. 

for the first time since 1898 and 
with leading statisticians believing that 
the decline has not yet run its course, 
it should not be a matter of surprise that 
buyers show mighty little confidence in 
the cotton goods market. For still an- 
other week it is necessary to report 
that general trade here is quiet. This 
has been the story since the middle of 
August despite the constant hopes and 
forecasts by some houses through this 
period that concentrated fall season 
covering would at any moment make the 
market active. 

In the gray goods market particularly, 
buyers have covered their needs almost 
day by day, operating only for nearby 
delivery. Lacking confidence in prices, 
the general run of users of print cloths 
and sheetings have completely withheld 
future commitments waiting for a time 
when they could expect that the current 
price basis would not be undercut within 
a week. It has been breathed about 
within the last few days that certain of 
the large users are placing small orders 
for delivery during the first quarter 
of 1932, but full confirmation of this is 
lacking. It is logical that houses which 
use large lots of staple constructions 
should try to operate at least for a frac- 
tion of their needs before the market 
hits bottom, for the bottom price may 
not last long and they can average down 
the cost otf their recent purchases if 
they find that they can do better some 
time later on. 

Sales of 5.35 yard 64x60s were made 
early this week at 3gc. which price had 
heen reached by the close of last week. 
One large house reports that last week’s 
sales were in excess of production by 
10%. If this condition is not an ex- 
ception the statistical position of the in- 
dustry is still improving through this 
itherwise hard and difficult period. The 
tact that certain mills are dropping the 
production of particular lines in which 
they are no longer able to compete is 
ilso helpful in balancing production to 
lemand, and may develop. tightness 
vhich will make itself sharply evident 
is soon as trade broadens. 

Broadcloths have been attracting fair 
nterest and it is said that scarcity of 
for early delivery is actually 
estricting the volume of sales which 
ight otherwise be done. The bag trade 
is shown interest in narrow sheetings 
nd users of mechanical cloths have been 
perating. Fine and fancy goods are 
let, as are rayon goods. 

(hough buyers of gray goods are 
ressing the market for low prices and 
monstrating no confidence at all in 

immediate future, buyers of many 


ds 


lines of finished goods are hoping that 
prices already named will be held 
through the fall distributing season to 
avoid general unsettlement. Lower 
figures on many lines of finished goods 
would probably not sell one extra yard 
but would do much damage in unsettling 
the confidence of retailers and other dis- 
tributors, such as it is. 

The international money situation 
upset by Great Britain’s action in 
suspending gold payments is settling 
somewhat but there is still much 
diversity of opinion on the effects of 
the change on the cotton trade. 


New Wool Goods 
Lines Quiet 


ONSIDERABLE uncertainty, marks 

the new woolen and worsted fabric 
prices but there were indications that 
levels would stabilize within the next 
ten days. Practically all mills have 
shown their spring lines but the usual 
activity among buyers is noticeably ab- 
sent. Even the cold snap that ushered 
in the current week failed to excite more 
than passing interest. The main reason 
for buyer hesitancy seems to be the 
sharp divergence between the prices of 
the chief competing manufacturers. The 
market abounds in all sorts of rumors 
about re-pricing of the new lines and it 
is difficult for buyers to get a clear pic- 
ture of true levels. 

Generally speaking, prices are down 
5%, with a few of the more expensive 
fabrics cut 8%. Spring orders to date 
have been negligible. Worsted mills re- 
port that tailors are shopping, and a 
few have made their selections; the 
clothing trade is holding back, anticipat- 
ing further re-pricing. 

Worsted manufacturers do not look 
for any real business prior to Nov. 1. 
They expect the big houses to cover 
actively then, though smaller firms may 
hold off even longer. Spring worsteds 
give unusual emphasis to the lighter 
shades and buyer reaction to date sug- 
gests that the lively grays, tans, powder 
blues and powder: greens may be 
leaders. There is moderate interest in 
the medium dark shades. 

The stock situation is somewhat un- 
certain. Heavy output of fall fabrics 
and the cancellation of considerable 
business during the last month is be- 
lieved to have made for a substantial 
carry-over; however, none of this sur- 
plus is evident in the market as yet, and 
spot prices, while softer than they were, 
are not definitely breaking. 

With the new season just a few days 
old, it is a bit early to estimate trends. 
Worsted manufacturers look for a turn 
toward low-priced offerings, especially 
three-eighths, and also for more in- 
sistence upon quality. 
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Spring Broadsilks 
Will Open Late 


OTH cutters-up and retail piece 

goods buyers are actively covering 
on their broadsilk requirements. Some 
mills find cantons well ahead of satins 
in sales but generally the two lines are 
about parallel. All orders are for nearby 
delivery and usually mills are able to 
meet this demand ; even the most popular 
fall shades of brown in cantons can be 
had on ten days notice. This spot sell- 
ing is indicative more of careful man- 
agment at the mill end than of surplus 
stocks, broadsilk factors state. Fabric 
stocks in mills are being held down and 
if there is any distress goods available 
in New York, it is not sizeable enough 
to affect the market. The tone con- 
tinues firm. 


VELVETS STAGE COMEBACK 


Mill representatives find occasional 
pressure to bring down price, but they 
decline business on that basis and in 
most instances the same customers come 
back to place their orders, indicating 
that the market generally holds steady. 
Velvets are coming back after a brief 
lull, and some substantial reorders are 
being placed. 

Broadsilk mills strongly favor late 
openings for spring prints; several fac- 
tors said this week they did not look 
for any offerings before Nov. 15; 
chances are the openings will be even 
later than that. Numerous signs point 
to a rejuvenation of the broadsilk in- 
dustry; among the most recent are the 
determination of numerous firms to re- 
duce their range of spring prints to 
minimum and also to ask cooperation of 
retailers in fighting “design piracy” by 
insisting that the fabrics purchased are 
authentic designs of the manufacturers 
selling them. 

So far the trade is holding to its plan 
of curtailed production; demand is on a 
par with supply in the most popular of 
the winter numbers, and the prices being 
paid by broadsilk buyers allow for fair 
margins. 


> Silk Goods Sales 
Rise 26.6% in August 


Volume sales of silk piece goods dur- 
ing August showed an increase of 
26.6% as compared with the previous 
month and were 11.4% higher than in 
August, 1930, the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., reports. Sales for the 
first eight months of 1931 were 10.1% 


greater in volume than during the 
corresponding period of 1930. Stocks 


Aug. 31 were 5.8% lower than on July 
31, and were 20.2% under Aug. 31, 
1930. 
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® Spots at Premium 
in Winter Underwear 


EAVYWEIGHT underwear moves 

steadily and mills are taking orders 
for early November shipment. Output 
is well below demand and jobbers and 
retailers who failed to place initial busi- 
ness before this are now in a difficult 
position ; it is virtually impossible to get 
heavyweight underwear shipped spot, 
unless by special preference. Reorders 
have increased this week and the cooler 
weather has helped somewhat during 
the last few days; the abnormal heat of 
September materially delayed advance 
coverage. 

Mills are slow in announcing prices 
of spring underwear lines. It is esti- 
mated that no more than 35% of the 
industry has opened so far. Prices aver- 
age 10% below last season. There is 
little interest manifest among buyers 
and prospects are demand will not show 
any real activity before the end of 
November. 

The lightweight price cut constitutes a 
passing+on of the reduction in raw mate- 
rials. The margin of profit accruing 
to lightweight underwear knitters is in- 
ordinately small even for these profitless 
days, agents contend. 


Stow Buyinc oF Rayon LINES 


Spring rayon lines which opened 
somewhat earlier than the cottons, are 
slow. Buyers hold off on coverage pend- 
ing the complete openings. A few opti 
mistic chain units placed initial business 
but the major part of the trade probably 
will not show interest for another four 
weeks. 


#1932 Swimsuit Prices 
Allow Seant Profit 


NOUGH swimsuit mills have an- 

~ nounced their 1932 prices to give an 
intelligent idea of new levels and it is 
clear that the industry is not going to 
exult over big profits during the coming 
vear. Prices have been cut more dras- 
tically than had been anticipated: even 
allowing for raw material declines, the 
levels seem low. Prices are 5 to 10% 
below 1931. As this vear’s quotations 
allowed for only a meager profit, the 
situation on the financial side will be no 
bette r next vear, if as sood, Che sales 
outlook for swimsuits in 1932 has prom- 
ised so much that observers in the in- 
dustry were hopeful prices would hold 


er ie ; 
fairly close to current levels: the 


prices 
are a distinct disappointment. 

\ good percentage of mills have 
shown their new lines, but the openings 
Swimsuit stvles 
for 1932 show stress on zephyrs and 


ire far from complete. 
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appliques and a turn to higher quality 
Indeed, better grade yarn is 
a feature of the new lines as a whole. 
The cut of the suits has changed little, 
except that the suspender suit for men 
is more prominent. Buyers are showing 
interest but are placing less initial busi- 
ness than usual. 


jerseys. 


SWEATERS IN Goop DEMAND 


Heavyweight sweaters are in good de- 
mand and mills are selling four to five 
weeks ahead. Stocks continue light and 
prices are very steady. There is also 
a fair call for lighterweight sweaters 
but this is regarded as a temporary 
flurry. Winterweights are expected to 
keep moving actively through to De- 
cember. 


Good Hosiery Call 
Despite Price Cutting 


OVEMENT of hosiery is better 
1 and market tone is stronger than 
might be expected considering very un- 
certain outlook as regards full-fashioned 
hosiery prices. Buyers are careful not 
to cover ahead but increased consumer 
call for fall numbers compels them to 
place considerable fill-in business. 
Worth Street has not reacted strongly 
to the price cut announced by one lead- 
ing manufacturer of standard brand 
hosiery; jobbers and agents claim that 
inasmuch as this firm with some others, 
had sold above market levels anyway, 
the reduction just about brings them 
into line. 

The strike of union locals dissenting 
from the agreement between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Workers and the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, may 
have significant repercussions in the 
market if it continues. Most of the chief 
hosiery mills in New Jersey have been 
affected and their output materially cur- 


tailed. It is estimated that prolongation 
of the strike for one month, even if it 


did not spread, would cut high-quality 
hosiery stocks to the point where there 
would be a Christmas shortage. The 
high-grade market is the only group that 
would be affected, as the output of the 
N. J. mills is all medium to high-price 
hosiery. 

Half-hose sells steadily but at low 
levels and there is little profit in the 
business. The call is chiefly for lines 
retailing at 25c. and less. A few agents 
were moving small quantities of 50c. 
half-hose this week, but these were ex- 
ceptions. There is a moderate call for 
rayon-and-wool and also for other win- 
terweight hosiery. Here, as in other 
divisions, the unseasonably warm 
weather has proved a serious handicap 
to sellers 
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® Raw Cotton Reports 


(Continued from page 53 ) 


The weather during the week was 
rather too hot and dry in somie sections 
of the belt, leading to deterioration, but 
it remained generally favorable for 
picking and the movement of cotton to 
market. Advices reaching here from 
the South say that farmers are picking 
very slowly. In order to save the cost 
many of them are still picking their own 
cotton with the aid of their families. 
Offerings are increasing but are being 
taken by merchants or shippers at a well 
maintained basis, apparently, as_ re- 
flected by a decided increase in the vol- 
ume of spot business. For the week 
ended last Friday the spot sales re- 
ported in the ten designated markets 
amounted to 426,634 bales compared 
with 224,662 the previous week and 
345,828 for the same week last year. 
The low price for cotton, meanwhile, 
is not only attracting increased attention 
among buyers or potential buyers, but 
is also minimizing the cost of holding 
and financing supplies. Illustrating the 
latter, a local cotton man figures out 
that with a world’s carry-over of about 
8,900,000 bales of American cotton, 
6,200,000 bales are held in this country, 
which with a prospective crop of around 
16,000,000 bales, makes a supply of 
about 22,200,000 bales to be dealt with 
in this country. At $25 per bale in the 
producing markets, this would amount 
to $555,000,000. Last vear, with a 
carry-over in this country of 4,200,000 
and a crop of 13,756,000, there was a 
total of 17,956,000 bales which, at $45 
per bale, aggregated a value of $808,- 
020,000, or $253,000,000' greater value 


than this year 


Cotton Wastes 
Continue Dull 


HERE are no new developments 
in the cotton waste situation. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is still the order of the 
day and prices continue nominal. Flat 
prices on peeler comber range from 
54 to 54c., buyers finding it difficult to 
buy strictly No. 1 below the latter 
figure. There is some call for strips, 
peelers at 54 to 53c. for choice grades. 
White uplands are quoted around 43c. 
Some spinners of coarse yarns are 
showing a little interest in wastes from 
Egyptian cotton and are willing to pay 
as high as &c. for choice grades of Sak. 
strips. There is not much of this waste 
to be had. The thread section of the 
market is very quiet; white machiners’ 
threads quoted at 4c., with colored 
threads 4 to lc. lower. Picker and fly 
are feeling the effect of low prices on 
linters. 
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o Pemaquid Favors 
Proposed Merger 


YTOCKHOLDERS of the Pemaquid 
S Mills New Bedford, Mass., voted 
this week to accept recommendation of 
their directors that Pemaquid merge 
its interests with the Pilgrim Mills of 
Fall River, Mass., and the Queen City 
Cotton Co., of Burlington, Vt., subject 
to acceptance of the offer by the two 


latter mills. Details of the proposed 
merger were given in these columns 
Sept. 5 


NAUMKEAG Repuces DIVIDEND 


Directors of Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co., Salem, Mass., have declared 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share, 
payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept. 24. In the first and second quar- 
ters of this year dividends of $2 per 
share were paid. In commenting on 
this action, Treasurer Ernest N. Hood 


stated that while conditions at the 
present time show some improvement, 
the third quarter, ended Aug. 31, was 
unprofitable. For the nine months 


ended Aug. 31, Naumkeag showed a 
profit of $84,000 despite heavy inven- 
tory losses owing to the collapse z 
cotton prices. Production and sales 
vards were somewhat greater than “ 
the same period of 1930, but dollar 
sales were lower owing to reduced 
selling prices. 
Unitep Hostery Loss 

The United Hosiery Mills Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reports for the 
vear ended June 30, 1931, net loss after 
all charges of $165,368, which com- 
pares with a net loss of $50,003 in the 
previous fiscal year. 


EnKA Drrectors TO MEET IN N., Y. 


The meeting of the board of di- 
ectors of the American Enka Corp., 
Inka, N. C., to have been held in 


\sheville, N. C., on Sept 26 was can- 
‘eled and will be held in New York 
n October, A. J. L. Moritz, vice- 


resident in char ge of operations, an- 
nounced, Inability of several directors 
i the plant to go to Asheville was 
ssigned as the reason for postponing 
meeting. Arrangements may be 
ade later to take the directors to 
‘sheville for a meeting within the next 
veral months, it was indicated. Dr. 
loritz is sailing soon for Europe. 


Tax RepUCTIONS AND REFUNDS 


lhe Nashua Mfg. Co. this week re- 
ived a check for $27,400 from the 
ty of Lowell, Mass., representing 
atements of taxes levied against its 
int in the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
us interest. The State Board of Tax 


ppeals has approved an agreement 


between counsel for the company and 
representatives of the city providing 
for an abatement of $17,400 (including 
interest) in the 1928 and 1929 taxes 
Immediately following this decision, the 
local granted an outright 
abatement of $10,000 on the tax levied 
for 1930. 

The 16 New Bedford cotton mills 
which had petitioned for an abatement 
of 1930 taxes have withdrawn the peti- 
tion, as a result of the satisfactory 
valuations for which the respective 
plants have been assessed by local au- 
thorities for 1931. 

Valuations on personal property of 
mills were lowered about $3 per spindle. 


assessors 


In some cases, however, other adjust- 
ments were made. Valuations of real 
estate and buildings owned by mill 


corporations were correspondingly re- 
duced. 

The largest reduction in valuation 
was in the case of the Wamsutta mill. 
Last year this corporation was assessed 


at $3,157,075, against $2,472,425 this 
year. 

The Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., is seeking a reduction in its 


tax valuation of $547,000, on which it 
paid taxes last year, to $200,000. The 
appeal from the tax commission’s as- 
sessment is under consideration by the 
county commissioners. The mill is not 
now operating. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
Sept. ae: 
Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
20 Hamilton Woolen . 100 55 | 
5 Ludlow.... +. 99} —6} 
20 Naumkeag 100 54 2 
100 American Mfg., pfd 100 50 +9 


145 Total 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Sept. 23. 


Last Net 
High Low’ Sale Change 

Adams Millis. . 283 26} 264 —Ii 
*American Thread pfd 3} 3} i : 
American Woolen j 6% 6 5} i 
American Woolen, pfd 324 24 26} 3 
Belding-Heminway... . 6} 5} 53 } 
*Blumenthal... ‘ 54 5 5 6 
Botany Mills, A 2 1 2 4 
Cannon Mills.. . 193 194 19} } 
Century Ribbon 5 4} 4} } 
Collins & Aikman 10} 8} 8} 
Consolidated Textile. 3 1 4 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 7} 7} 7} 
Gotham Hosiery 7 4 4 23 
Industrial Rayon 30 24 24 3 
Kayser, Julius 104 9} 9} } 
Kendall, pfd. . 40 33 33 +1 
Mallinson 1} 1} 1} + } 
Mohawk Carpet 113 1 I } 
Munsingwear. . 14} 14} 14} i 
Pacific Mills 134 123 123 +12 
*Pepperell 593 59} 59% 34 
Phoenix Hosiery 5 5 5 
*Powdrell & Alexander. 25 25 25 5 
Real Silk Hosiery....... 54 4] 4] } 
*Tubize.... 3i 3 3 , 
United Piece Dye Works 14} 10; 12} l 


*Listed on Curb. 


> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., 


Charlotte, N.C 


Bid 
Acme Spinning Co..... 42 
American Yarn & Processing Co ee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (P. ar . >) 4 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 3% a - 79 
Crescent Spinning Co........ 40 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd.. ; 16 
Erwin Cotton Mills Go., 6%, 1, pid. ee 6k 84 
WO on cc ac vivecs wee ead e% 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd.. 83 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 6 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 1%, Yo» pid. 78 
Ie... ... co... . 40 
Perfection Spinning Co........... > 42 
Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., 74% ee a 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pid., 4% ..01.52- 6 
Stowe Spinning Co. . areas 38 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. ee 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7% To | pfd Trains 83 
Winget Yarn Mills Be 
Wicasset Mille Co... 0... ccc ccecee 105 
(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C.) 

Avondale Mills, Ala............. 525 
Bind Bite. Co... .....:. Nee ee ie 84 
CRUE OM... sock cram oaceadecen ‘ 
DD. B. Comverae Co: ... 0... csc cwccccs i? 
MT a 5 akc evn nnn cvwee'es 70 
pe eae 94 
OMNI ois nti aches tdeavors ; 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd....... 72 
Judson Mills, A pfd................. 83 
Judson Mills, B pfd................ 79 
Monarch Mills... . i cheer tn ala 4 . & 
Newberry Cotton Mills..........:... 
One Cottam Biiitics oo. cs cc ceca 35 


Pacolet Mfg. Co........ 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... 


Riverside & Dan River Mills (Par $25). 6 


Riverside & Dan River Mills (6% 


»Pfd. 50 


Southern Bleachery & Print W orks, pfd 


Spartan Mills. . 


Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist — 


Victor-Monaghan Co 


39 


Asked 


55 
38 


> New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public S 


last sales at Boston Put 
Boston Stock Exchange. 
prices are 


ale’ are based on 


lic Auctions 


and 


Bid and Asked 


Sale Bid 


Am. Mfg. Co., om : 50 50 
Amoskeag.... . es 5} 
MO a i a 23 21 
Associated Textile. . 10 10 
Bates. i 60 44 
Berkshire Assoc iates, com. 123 4 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40} 22 
Bigelow-Sanford, com. . 253 
Boott Mills... 1203 60 
Edwards......... 80} 44 
Esmond, pfd 98 95 
Farr Alpaca. 354 34 
Hamilton Woolen. 56 55 
Se 7 7 
Indian Orchard.. 10 
Ludlow. . 99} 85 
Merrimack, com 35 10 
Nashua, com 7} 4 
Nashua, pfd 29 24 
Naumkeag.. 54 7 
Newmarket 164 HW 
2 45 40 
Pacific... .. 13 
Pepperell 654 48 
Plymouth Cordage. 66 62 
, ee 8} 64 
> Fall River Mill Stocks 
(G.‘M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid 
Algonquin Printing Co 
Barnard Mfg. Co 7 
Berkshire (com.).. 6 
Berkshire (pfd.) 25 
Bourne Mills 14 
Border City Mfg. Co.. 4 
Charlton Mills 
Davol Mills 2 
General Cotton. | 
Luther Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Mills 
Pepperell Mfg 50 


Pilgrom Mills 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. 30 
Shove Mills ; 
Stevens Mfg. Co 
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latest quotations of dealers. 


Asked. 


24 
15 
49 

6 
25 


80 
48 
99 


Asked 
228 


8} 
284 


oo 


a) ww co 
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we 


59 
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at close of business, Sept. 30, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


TATIONS 





Cotton Goods 








Cotton Yarn 





Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Oct a CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
19 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higt “e et it 
PRINT CLOTHS heeacaisial P a Sager quennting te: que TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 23-2} 2c. aie. ae en ee ee se ee ee 
38-in., 64x60, 5. 35 ic 4c. ee deere: EE Bier Oe ee... a EB a ee 55 - .56 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 tic 4i-4hec. Go [BLS - ++ eos ~ see B..-- eee = ae - 34 60s-2...... .64 - .66 
eng = ge ae hg ze orsic | Peete ses -<. ia 7 ef 40s-2...... 35 - .36 90s-2...... 90 - .95 
in., i-5ic rec io - "163 40s ex: qual. .32- 133, | 308-2...--. 38 - .40 100s-2...... 1.03 -1.05 
BROWN SHEETING TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES WARPS. SKEINS AND CONES 
: = ae $0.14 26-2 $0.19 ARES, ees aN 
_— ’ 56x60, 4 00 ° 43—4hc. 4ic. 63c 100-2 Raa a 143 30s.2 2 = Jot sali ¥ : 
6-in., 48x48, 3.00. 4}-4ic 4ic. ac. | A ae 7 - TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
‘ _ Glo se JUS 368-2 i 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 4ic. 4ic. 5i-6 c | 148-2 = 85s 40s-2 28 — .29 
Lae 255. = 116 0 @ohibck. [32 - 133 | 2Oe2-.---90-26— .27 G0o-2......0.42 - .43 
, oat - 16} ae 137 | 300-2...... 31 - 32 706-2...... .53— .56 
PAJAMA CHECKS 248-2 ne 600-2 aa 360-2 es 34 - 35 Sle-2 Pee $3 - 86 
Sane re ao eS an: 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 5c. = S-She. dhe SINGLE WARPS 508-2...... 38 - .40 1008-2... 1.03 -1.05 
-in., 64x60, 5.75 4kc. . - : aes 
io es 2-55 ix Se bon... i Mik... ss. $0. 18) 
12s ASS - 15 Ria tee - .19} | aac 
MISCELLANEOUS | an a 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... Ste. sii il TERE oo 05x ~ an | 12e........$0.205- 21 aos a8 $0.29 - .30 
i. oon Fa 3} ihe. | he _— See oS ee eee 33 - .34 
aK... we. i3°c. in 2 TWO-PLY WARPS | fGen. c252 2M 22200 ee: 134 - 135 
Menieiueiete.. a 7c. 7c 8s-2 $0.15 24-2 e646 1 WUR:::.c.. aah cael MRS ecsare 37 — .38 
Gatiin deals un . . 10s-2...... .95 — .153 Ma? cs. Se ces ee oe icon. .45 - .46 
“hams, 27-in 7he 7he: Be. | 12s-2...... 15$ 308-2... 20 - 205 | 24e........ [25§= 12600 708..02 2: 155 - .56 
' teense , , 143-2 .153- . 16 408-2 ordin. = 99 | -2e........ .28— .29 DOs icwean .65 - .66 
pee 163 50s-2 - .37 
20-2 -16f- .17 60s-2...... - .40 
8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 14; white, MERCERIZED CONES-—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Cotton Waste en ee ; 
eee See ; 26s-2 $0.45 - .47 90s-2..... $1.18 -1.23 
NE, ics. cs cin ccuandauade iin: HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 30s-2...... .48 - .50 1008-2 1.48 -1.53 
Peeler strips bob vicke Soe boeeeSeE Ce S$- 6 | Bs........ $0.14 228........ $0.18 360-2 at -30 - 32 1208-2 eta 1. 88- 1.93 
Sak. comb Eee ba cieee kee ceee Rigs WROR TDR ecc tse. = 14 24s Re = S0p-2. <5. be =, Bee wae -, 
Choice willowed fly..........2.2.0022 sohe, HE Un sexes 15, 26s 19}- 120 | 458-200...) 154 - 156 40-2... - 163 
Choice willowed picker........ Sop eal ches 2 - 2} os pina - ao - tying... a - —s eat 2 - _ = Foci ays .68 - ‘= 
Sak.strips..... 64- 8 6s ae - .16 30s reg — ae Ow 60s- oa Se 0 winced -. 
i ietoan tani pian) 14- 23 | 18s pwule - .16} 30sex.qual. .23 - .234 | 70s-2....... .75 — .77 Mace se oe 
White spooler (single)................ece0e0. 5 - 54 | 20s - .17 40s - .29 80s-2 a oe OS sisics Be =e 
. . . 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT ate ‘pRawnakeas’ ae iat -tite 
(SR ituisttone ok This Last Y -In . . . =I 3c. —l6c. 
Fluctuations of Futures) Tour Year eileen tat Basis on New York, December, 6.07. 
Closed —For Week— Closed Net | Week......... . 459,000 572,000 639,600 : a eine a 
Sept. 24 High Low Sept. 30Change | Season....... 1,502,000 2,679,000 2,523,000 SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND oe 
October 6.22 6.63 5.85 5.82 —.40 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY One . . ce 
November 6.30 6.30 5.96 5.92 —. 38 : Today Year Ago Markets — Sent Sales Week to 
December 6.43 6.85 6.03 6.03 40 | Interior towns and ports of U.S.* 3,930,000 3,272 000 G Jl nial 6.35 5.80 . 1.446 530.437 339.272 
January 6.55 6.96 6.13 6.13 —.42| Afloat to and at ports of Europe. 960,000 1,084,000 | Galveston... 6.35 3.80 1.846 530,437 339.272 
February 6.64 6.64 6.21 6.21 43 | Afloat to and at portsof Orient. 412,000 217,000 | yh S95 5) ; ; oo 
March oo UP hr hue lef “s ie or Mobile - 5 5 5.35 2,630 222,830 69,862 
Seana 6.83 6.83 6.30 6.39 44| Total sesscssees SOUND -4Srsnne | eee --- 6-2 oe | ars “arta anal 
eee 6.95 7.37 6.50 6.50 —.45 Increase Increase New Y k 6.55 5.95 2572 229'142 230343 
DOM sax eens 7.01 7.01 6.58 6.58 -—.43] Change during week ye 266,000 wel. ee ? ; ' 
July 7.12 7.54 6.70 6.67 45 *Includes afloat to New York Augusta. 6.00 5.44 2,401 89,551 100,984 
Fens rere “ : ae Se Peas ‘ Memphis.... 5.40 4.80 63,146 101,096 187,887 
i ne ; 7 . FORWARDINGS TO MILLS OF WORLD St. Louis eee ek : 1,609 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK ——This Year ——Last Year——~ | Houston 6.25 5.70 238,005 892,806 960,17! 
(Middling) = _ Week Season Week Season | Dallas 5.70 5.20 161,747 11,895 16,248 
- - No. States, U.S., 19,000 101,000 12,000 77,000 % Fee : 
eee , | So. States, U.S. 69000 448,000 87,000 375,000 | DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
. ork rlean: iverpoo < sae 5 ——— nme WHITE GRADES 
Vhursday, Sept. 24 6.35 6.61 5.03 Total U.S 88,000 549,000 99,000 452,000 oe he abs 
Friday, Sept. 25 6. 30 5.93 5.19 | Great Britain 17,000 132,600 16,000 115.000 aie ae ae ; oe 
Saturday, Sept. 26 6. 20 5.87 5.08 | Continent 70,400 392,000 52,000 464,000 —— Oe EE «| 
Monday, Sept. 28 6.10 5.76 4.77 Orient . 15,000 289,000 8000 91,000 | M-F....... -75t = 1. 00F .75t 75+ =0.83+ 
Tuesday, Sept. 29 6.00 5.70 4.54 Canada and S.G.M..... .60T .75T .65t .63F . 674 
Wednesday, Sept. 30 5.95 5.70 4.44 other America 3,000 18,000 2,000 21,000 Snag aa ‘a ‘aut ‘ar ‘at 
sisceiaialaiittae” sae cai Sinouneindands Wdmngilannaiinen: SAMS se wae . ° e . A 
FOREIGN CC ITTONS Total foreign S.L.M eee . 50* . 40* . 50* . 50* .47* 
z countries..... 105,000 831,000 78,000 691,000 | L.M....... 1.00* -90* 1.00% 1.00% . 97° 
Egyptian Cotton World total 193,000 1,380,000 177,000 1,143,000 eres ans 1. 25% 1. 50* 1. 50% ar 
Alexandria Exchange, Sept. 22 Change EXP Te we : _ os = il aia ae ee ee a - " “it - a el — 
- : oo _ =. To Week acarin Week Season = YELLOW TINGED 
ee 3 os , +0. 36 Total 83,000 572,000 164,000 1,018,000 | G.M....... . 40* 35* 50. 50* = 0. 46" 
ct.-Nov. Shipment ec. i. f. Boston ee a ss sabes Eg te S.M 65* 60* 75* 75* 0.70" 
Wai mck dncleded WEEKLY RANGE OF FUTURE PRICES aa: "ane ee < ae * 
IN NEW YORK M.**...... 1.00 75 1.00* 1.00 .99 
Fully good fair Sak 16.00 at tae ken tek. Se cele (eee oe 
Fully good fair to good Uppers 11.50 | rich 6.63 6.83 696 7.16 7.37 756 | UM..---- 2.00% 1.50" 2.00" 2.00% 1.97" 
By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) Low . 6.05 6.18 6.35 6.52 6.69 6.84 YELLOW STAINED 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents MIDDLING UPLAND SPOT COTTON G.M...... 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* — .98* 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17 IN NEW YORK S.M.**.... 1.25% 1.50% 1.25% = 1.25% = 1.32" 
Peruvian Pima No. 1...........cce+ecece- 163 Today, 6.30 Last Year, 10.35 M.**,..... 2.00* 1.75* 2.00* 2.00* 1.99% 
Peruvian Moderate Rough............... 13 AVERAGE PRICE OCT -NOV. SHIPMENT BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough.............. 7 HARD WESTERN COTTON G.M.**.... 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.03" 
( ina Re a ab cick are ow ours © 9} F.o.b. New England | S.M.** . 1.50% 1. 25* 1. 50* 1. 50* 1. 48* 
NNR. Goi Cos ocanuonssnes 7 to 9 Middling St. Middling | M.** 2.00* 1.50* 2.00* 2.00* 1.93% 
Indias ott 7 to 9 1 ys 73.8 a1 ; ok s ; 
| N j ( Sa Poe = / . ‘ Bic + irades not deliverable on contract. tTOn Middling 
By = Wonlema in 8i- Bi rm 9h *Off Middling 
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Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 








(IN GREASE) ee ee ee rae 
k jeine. . 00.25: ~80.26 ¥ blood......90. 298-90. 246. | 2 POR inc ce ivewevececcccvnueccceves .873- .90 i 6 4- ; 
Pine Ghd. caw CE BSG. EE ~ cS PI acicdacsvacescessécgacsscae ec 8.) peerage * 8+" s8tees t<0s cone OE 
: é Half-blood (60-628) ......cccececees coe .78 . 80 
blood..... .24—- .24} I iors oe credis cea wean. care anne .95 — .97} 3 5 i 
‘ 2-320 50s 071-106 High } blood (583s)........... weweewees -70- .72 
a ae Ae. z I RMWCi seid sac ckeeaeehaeeea uns 7}- cami Phe ( See... ho. 0nc aececees ee 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-30s. 64s fancy mixes....... . $.373-1.45 pea ce data 7. $3 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) Men DN CMIA......<cccncacaacnas = .& 
Yexas, !2monthe............... -. 90.58 -$0.60 | 2-260, 28...... veveeeeeee eee SEUTHN.20 0 | g6sS. A. and N. Zo... ccc ccceeeeeeeees SI- .53 
California, NOWCOPRS ..... 565550620 6cloe sc -20- .52 — 7 Fete eee eens tates 38 =; 2 > S.A. ae PE ia Sd ane caviatReade oa a 3 
MENS 5h doesn sexiness cckeeak Sine VEE) GUE MINCE, 5. cu cacxcocesanees 3 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-508, 669.0 Se oa 1.49 -| 45 . o 
\ $0 62 $0. 64 B-Super.. $0. 46 -$0 47 -hUs, SHS t'e CDE 8808 4:40 '0\h 8:85 C005 c os 2 aad y ING .1 DT e 
wt... a ae Super. 40-4 | | ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING TOPS—-BRARTORS, SHG. Gare. 
IT Zins so oe Wwe o'e-6-n-e aia ele $0.75 -0.77} , 
Ona came meron. Ea eee iD) peace ee pp 304 
( JAN BASIS) SINUS 5 isla adn 8 4.65 w ale wea: .80 - .82} . L . ¢ 5 
Stap'e fine £0.61 -$0.62 UE isd ob baa waar 08 = 974 9 bid. (6Ge). ......25 213d Cross-bred (46s).... 10}d 
aes Te ee ae BE sec ccentnn ans sneeces 110-1125 
Fine and fine medium............0+6+ .56- .58 - 20s, O48in oll. ...... teeeseeceees 120-12 , ita 
ai: - ce ere ee -95 -. 97h NOLLS--BOSTON 
[blood ..sssesseeessteeeetetientes 2: 2 eee Sion | | 
oe ee Sine 2 ee ee oe (Oil yarns 17}. leas) Fine... . $0. 36 $0 39 High } bld $0. 29 $0. 30 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC ‘ iti FRENCH SYSTEM eee tea : a2 ; 7 + oe hance : “—"" ae 
ast CROs. <3 ences ee Ses keersees $0.23 -$0.25 gh I > A MERE ER LL EE EEE EE $1.05 -1.07 ssa 7 . 7 _~ 
ek eeiellicesieeisckscec en Ce a WMI as 5 Sse cehcdcaavcasacacas 1.10 -I Hi Finecolored. .31- .32 colored... .23- 25 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) age lantapaddabi a eae CE: 
I ! } I ara ih: a atadd wk a Wale OS 8S Rn ee Oe 1.10 -1. 12) 
si Saw LS SHEEN. 5.5 Seow ecvesvetess 1.20 -1.22} 
Furkey (aif, SVQURBO. 6.65 sc cesses sci. $0.17 -$0.20 ME eee 1.224-1.25- : 
Cape firsts. . LG RD LTA O SOS ee 38-21 2-30s, 648, Fancy mixes...............-. 1.45 +1. 47} Wool Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING i yt Zephyrs..........++eeeeeees a “i 5a 
' 1 aad Sitrhh Poe aad oreo be ee ~474-1.5 
— (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-508, 660... ausecauedshessckoatbas 1.50 -1.55 WOOL WASTE 
us(ralia: SN ire Wile cud bs hinch & ES OME CR 1.85 -1.87} 
ipa el iho chef ”.2 ~ 8.33 I 6.000655 nds Ne cenmitakens 1.90 -1.95 | Lap,finewhite................000. $0.60 -$0.63 
gpa erty ere ee ‘a ¥ ‘4 FRE NCH ‘SPU N MERINO W HITE Lap, fine colored. pets ceeeeeeeeees . 46 . 50 
im-~% A | ae ae once arene sagt | Heder gy go oe 
: -40s, 50- -698 on cops Sonia ae pe eee 1.10 -1.15 . iy teegetest lhewee apple aialilldiadl lita ’ . 
—V = 1-40s, 50-50-6438 on cops.......... 2.000 5.908, 0) | Gemeente poses 002. a7 +e 
M5. <n asin sv evahasssaiuyie’ $0.19 -$0.20 | 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops....../.. 1.20 -1.25 | Gard qnds, medium colored. ........ ‘a. 
re ‘a. 2 wae mixes, 3 to Se., Solid color, 35c. additional. | Birr, fineCarbonizing.. \......10.. 127 — 130 
RT aie ng $0.14 -$0.95 ew York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
SOE ssvandncdoridnakankcexsns 2— .14 For Week __Closed _ Net 
Sept. 23 High Low Sept. 29 Ch’ge. Merinos, Coarse Light Seiad chi $0.05 -$0.054 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | September... 73.00 75.00 74.30 |... ...... hh. | ee 
Aleppo washed... .;......+.++++++,$0.23 -$0.25. | November. :: 69.50 69.50 66.00 67-00 —2.50 | Serges, Blue, .-...---++.+serere00+2 re I 
Ch With Combing No. ‘| Soe bow eee 14 December..... 69.50 69.50 67.00 67.80 1.70 Serges, Black Cocos cccres coccceecoes . 05} . 06 
China Filling Fleece. . <eateears oS 12 - 14 January -.. 69.50 69.50 67.00 67.00 2.50 Serges, Red... .....seeseceeeeeeees .08 - .09 
Ssechuen MA8't.. 2.6 .+ ese renecceness .12- .14 | February... 69.50 69.50 67.00 67.00 2 50 Knit, White...........0sceeeceoees ae ae 22 
ae SO pag ee ee .14= .95 March.... - 69.50 69.50 65.00 66.00 3.50 Knit,red. ati Siena o Oe wee eee ere ae -10j- .01 
soteh HiMOK FAS... .. coc ccccceonccee Nin oe April 69.50 69.50 65 RO Seer rrr re 1th . 125 
pri ee 69.50 65.00 66.00 3.50 Ww a asad 05 
East [udia: Kandahar.........+.-..-. 17 — .19 | May..... - 69.50 69.50 64.40 66.00 3.50 Jorsted, Light... ......eeeeeeeeeees -05 — .054 
Waa Us Rn aes Tne eae Ae! a 35 J 9 9 G EON Is ds ccc yeeneceeasaeee .054- .06 
ye has . 69.00 69.00 64.00 66.00 3.00 
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Silk Yarns Raw Silk 


PHROWN SILI (60 day basis) 
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A natural Textile Center | 
it there ever was one » » 


YNCHBURG was made to order for the textile 
L plant harassed by high production costs. 
This is particularly true for the knitter or weaver 
of Rayon and other synthetic fibres. 


Eleven great Rayon plants in the environs provide 
quick access to raw materials, while three great 
trunk lines offer unexcelled distribution facilities 
to a population area of 50 million people. 


The port of Norfolk is within easy reach—a cheap 
water route to all coastal points. 
Temperate climate the year ‘round makes for high 


output per worker. Cheap hydro-electric power, 
low taxes and plentiful supply of both male and 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


YING MH BURG 


THE GREAT RAYON CENTER 
WITHIN THE GREATEST 
RAYON MARKET 


RAN AS ‘ 2¢ ae t 
s.. / 
ST.LOUIS 22 upd 





—“‘Lynchburg In Old 


female labor of American origin, is a favorable 
combination to be found in few other spots. 


Good schools, churches, theatres and civic pride 
make this fine old Southern city a good place to 
live as well as a good place to locate your plant. 


Space doesn’t permit our 
telling Lynchburg’s full 
story. However, it’s con- 
tained in a 48-page book 


ye . . 99 i 
Virginia. / 


Write for your copy today. f 


ONLY A FEW HOURS 
FROM ELEVEN RAYON 
MANUFACTURING 


( Lach plant indicates a 
manufacturer of rayon 


yarn 2) 


LOCATED FOR QUICK LOW COST DISTRIBUTION TO A POPULATION AREA OF OVER 49 MILLION PEOPLE ... 
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” Optimism Displayed at 
Textile Broker’s Dinner 


A large attendance marked the dinner 
of the Textile Brokers Association held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
last Tuesday evening. In addition to 
the toastmaster, George Seidman, presi- 
dent of the association, there were three 
interesting speakers who entertained the 
diners and brought them a message of 
optimism, 

Malcolm G. Chase, director of Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, pointed 
out that three major industries, steel, 
motors and utilities, had been engaged 
during the last 25 or 30 years in selling 
this country to the saturation point on 
their products, while the textile busi- 
ness had been going along on a mere 
replacement basis. He feels that tex- 
tiles have not had a fair share of the 
country’s business in this period, but 
that in the next 10 to 20 years they 
will share alike with the others. “The 
only things that will pull us through at 
present,” he said, “are the old-fashioned 
virtues of economy, thrift, care, and 
ability to fight when one’s back is 
against the wall.” 

lLeavelle McCampbell of McCampbell 

& Co, pointed out that from a high mark 
of nearly 38,000,000 spindles the indus- 
try in the United States had made a net 
reduction of 5,328,000, while the popu- 
lation was steadily increasing. He feels 
that consumer needs will soon make this 
reduction in spindleage apparent. “You 
are looking today at a market that is 
at bottom,” he said. “In 1924 there was 
a spread of 27c. per Ib. between price 
of cotton and goods; today I have sold 
cloth at 22c. per pound. If you gave a 
mill cotton, it couldn’t do better than 
that.” 
Harry Lauten, Prince, Lauten Corp., 
nd chairman of the Textile Converters 
\ssociation, condemned the everlasting 
rush for volume as an evil, but was 
optimistic that the industry would find 
the right way out. 


” Low Prices Stimulate Retail 
Sales of Cotton 


In the midst of the concern expressed 
s to the large supply of raw cotton this 
vear and its low price, the housewite 
has been quietly making her contribution 
toward diminishing the surplus. She 
nay not be interested in the fact that 
raw cotton is selling at the lowest price 
the present century, but she has shown 
distinct interest in the price at which 
itton goods are offered at retail. The 
<pansion in sales at retail as pointed 
ut by George A. Sloan, president of 
Cotton-Textile Institute, has been 
in the increased demand upon the 
lls for towels, table cloths and nap- 
bedspreads, bedsheets, ete. 
Mill reports indicate that the sales 
‘ume of household cottons to date this 
is substantially in excess of a year 
In fact, the heavy mid-summer 
s of bed sheetings resulted in 50% 
reased business in these fabrics com- 
| with last year. The continued 


popularity of cotton dresses which 
reached a new height this summer, as 
well as the further acceptance by Ameri- 
can women of cotton pajamas for vari- 
ous new purposes at home and on the 
street, accounts for a sizable part of 
the additional cotton consumption. 

The man of the house is also making 
his contribution toward cutting down 
the surplus supply of raw cotton through 
heavy purchases of shirts, underwear 
and pajamas, as evidenced by the tre- 
mendous demand this year for the fab- 
rics used for these purposes. For the 
eight months to date, increased sales by 
mills, according to Mr. Sloan, represent 
not only an increase of 40% in leading 
shirting fabrics, compared with a year 
ago, but a substantial increase over the 
same period in 1929. 


> Tie Silk Group of 
Silk Association Formed 


A Tie Silk Division of the Silk As- 
sociation of \America, Inc., was or- 
ganized last week at the Silk Associa- 
tion headquarters in New York by a 
group of representative tie silk houses. 
C. A. Haus of the Empire Silk Co. was 
elected chairman of the new division 
and K. A. Meyer of Audiger and Meyer, 
vice-chairman. Compilation of rules to 
govern tie silk transactions will be one 
of the first activities of the new division. 


’ Styles Analyzed at 
Fashion Group Luncheon 


Emphasis on harmony and independ- 
ence in design of clothes and house fur- 
nishings without being bound by tradi- 
tion is the trend of American stylists 
and the American public, according to 
speakers at a Fashion Group luncheon, 
held at Sherry’s, New York, on Tues- 
day. The Fashion Group was formerly 
the Fashion Guild; 175 members were 
present. The speakers included Miss 
Virginia Hamill, decorative arts con- 
sultant, Miss Kathleen Howard, fashion 


editor of Harper's Bazar, Miss Mar- 
garet Case, fashion editor of logue, 
and Miss Mary Lewis, vice-president 


of Best & Co. 


> Scranton Throwsters Dine 


The Scranton Section of the Commis- 
sion Throwsters Division of the Silk 
Association of America, Inc., held a 
dinner meeting Tuesday evening at the 
Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Pa. Raymond 
Blum, Duryea Silk Mills, chairman of 
the Scranton Section, presided at the 
meeting. The Lehigh Valley Section 
met Wednesday at the Hotel Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem, Pa. E. W. Walters 
of Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. presided. 


> British Rayon Production 


British rayon production in August 
was 3,670,000 Ib. against 4,900,000 in 
July and 3,490,000 in August of last 
vear. Consumption for August 
3,710,000 Ib. against 4,840,000 
3,470,000 respectively. 


Was 
and 


> Lowell Textile Alumni 
Textile Brokers’ Dinner 


The New York alumni of Lowell 
Textile Institute, meeting at the Happi- 
ness Restaurant, New York, last Mon- 
day evening, heard H. S. Johnson, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, discuss 
the interesting work of the institute’s 
New Uses Section. Plans were made 
for a dinner to follow the football game 
between Lowell Textile and Long 
[Island University at Dexter Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday, Oct. 17. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that the 
personnel of the textile industry itself, 
from grower to selling agent, can go a 
long way toward increasing the con- 
sumption of cotton by making use of it 
wherever possible. It is found, he said, 
that the meat-packing industry, for 
example, uses more cotton belting than 
leather belting, while in the cotton in- 
dustry the reverse is true. He showed 
samples of many new uses. 

A. J. Winkler, consulting textile 
technician, New York, president of the 
New York alumni, presided at the meet- 
ing. He stated that tickets to the Long 
Island football game should be obtained 
in advance through him, in order that 
the Lowell Alumni may benefit from 
the proceeds. 


>” Burgess Clarifies 
Fiber Test Report 


George K. Burgess, ‘director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
clarifies the significance of a test on 
the four major textile fibers which was 
conducted recently by the Bureau. The 
tests were made to determine the ten- 
sile strength of rayon, wool, silk and 


cotton, and the report of the Bureau 
(U. S. Bureau of Standards Research 
Paper No. 61) showed that the dry 


tensile strength of silk equalled an arbi- 
trary factor of 100.00; that rayon regis- 
tered 69.8, cotton 44.3, and wool 19.0. 

“On page 883 of this research re- 
port,” Mr. Burgess pointed out in a 
statement made at request of the 
Durene Association of America, “it is 
clearly indicated that portions of it are 
not comparable and that the results 
have little significance in themselves be- 
cause the samples were chosen more or 
less at random and only for the pur- 
pose of showing the application of the 
method to all types of yarn.” 


» Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Sept. 26, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow : 


Week Ended Total to Date 
Sept. 26 1931 1930 


376,000 236,743,060 223,335,000 
465,000 32,532,000 50,116,000 


Total 841,000 269,275,000 273,451,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Boston 465,000 32,532,000 50,116,000 
Philadelphia 739,000 40,743,000 36,400,000 
New York 287,000 38,494,000 33,602,000 

Total 1,491,000 111,769,000 120,118,000 
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P 10°%° Wage Reduction 
Announced in Lawrence, Mass. 


Word was passed around among the 
workers of Lawrence, Mass., on Sept. 
26, that, beginning Oct. 13, there would 
10% reduction in wages of the 
approximately 20,000 textile workers of 
that city. Later developments made it 
clear that the manufacturers were in 
agreement on the plan and_ labor 
organizations moved in opposition. The 
first step was taken by the executive 
committee of the United Textile Workers 
of America, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, which issued a 
statement deploring the tendency to re- 
duce wages, objecting to the fact that 
most of the workers learned of the cut 
through the press, and suggesting that 
the citizen’s committee, employers and 
employees should sit together and 
arbitrate. If arbitration failed it was 
suggested that a vote be taken by the 
workers. 

The suggestion on the part of the 
United Textile Workers of America 
that a conference be held was looked 
upon as a hopeful sign. Business men 
of the city are anxious that no trouble 
occur and several point out that 
lawrence has been comparatively well 
off during the depression, there being 
littke unemployment and few charity 
cases. They are anxious to avoid the 
threatened shut-down of the mills if the 
reduction does not go through, and 
equally anxious to avoid costly strikes. 

One faction which may have a large 
hearing on the situation has not had 
time to swing into action at the time 
this was written. It will be recalled that 
the National Textile Workers Union, a 
radical organization, was very active 
in the disturbances which marked the 
strike of American Woolen Co. workers 
in Lawrence last February, and also 
caused trouble in the Rhode Island 
strikes last July. \Ithough only a 
small portion of the workers _ of 
Lawrence are organized either in this 
union or the United Textile Workers, 
the National has given notice that the 
cut will be fought and meetings are 
scheduled. It is improbable that the 
radical union will pursue the cooper- 
itive course which the United Textile 
Workers made evident in its statement. 

Dwight Mfg. Co. and Great Falls 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Somersworth, 
N. H.. have announced 10% 
effective Oct. 5. 
will be effected. 


be a 


Wage cuts, 
\bout 1,000 emplovees 


” Drop in Sterling Stimulates 
British Cotton Trade 


Cotton trading has been greatly stim- 
ulated owing to hopes that the textile 
export trade will revive as a result of 
he depreciation of the pound. sterling 
(commercial Attaché Wm. L. 
london, informs the Department of 
Commerce by cable. 


( “ooper, 


‘ Spot sales of raw 
cotton during the last three davs of the 
last week amounted to more than 90,000 
the cable states. Business in 
varns has expanded greatly with heavy 


bales. 


jorward bookings. The Lancashire Cot 
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Cotton as Currency 


Cotton is being accepted in the 
South in payment for services. 

A leading dentist of Jackson, Miss. 
is offering to trade false teeth and 
dental work for cotton on basis of 
10c. a pound. 

Dr. James M. Smith, president of 
Louisiana State University, is offer- 
ing tuition at the college to sons 
and daughters of cotton farmers in 
return for bales of cotton. 

The Mississippi synod of the 
Presbyterian church, approved a 


resolution by the Rev. J. E. Wallis, 
of Oxford, Miss., that church mem- 
bers might cancel unpaid pledges 
with cotton on basis of 20c. a pound. 





ton Corp. is reported to be reopening 
four mills with a combined total of 
315,000 spindles. 


> Will Speak at N.A.C.M. 
Convention 


In addition to the speakers previously 
mentioned, it has been announced that 
the principle address at the banquet, 
which will bring to a close the two-day 
convention of the National Association 
of Cotton Manutacturers, Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, will be delivered 
by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, one of New 
England’s best known newspaper edi- 
tors. Mr. O’Brien will discuss the eco- 
nomic situation in Europe, having just 


returned from an extended tour of 
European countries, 
> Navy’s Textile Needs 

Bids on various textile needs have 


been invited by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington. The department will open 
bids on Oct. 20, for approximately 87,- 
100 yd. of 36 in. cheesecloth, un- 
bleached; for 18,100 lb. of white cotton 
waste, in 50-lb. bales; for about 27,200 
vd. of 28 in. turkish toweling; and 


7a officers’ bath towels, 24x48 inches. 


>» Program for S.T.A. 
Semi-Annual Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association, which 
will be at the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, 
N. C., Oct. 9 and 10, will open with a 
banquet in the main dining room of the 
hotel at 7 o'clock, Oct. 9. T. W. Mullin 
of Rosemary, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside and Julian Miller of 
Charlotte will be speaker. W. C. 
Taylor, secretary of the assocaion said 
that an attractive entertainment pro- 
gram has been arranged. 

C. E. Bailes of the Kendall mills, Paw 
Creek, will speak at the Saturday morn- 
ing session on the relation of the pur- 


chasing department to the mill. Carl 
X. Harris of the Irwin Cotton Mills, 
Durham, will talk on the = spinner’s 
position in the mills and J. O. Corn of 


the Pacific Mills, Columbia, will speak. 
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Business News 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Change Offices in Providence 


Due to the amount of textile business 
which has been showing itself in New 
England recently, H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co. has found it necessary to move 
its office from 1202 to 1409 Turks Head 
Building, Providence, R. I. The company 
feels that by changing to these new quar- 
ters it will better serve its friends and 
customers. 


Chas. H. Bauer Appointed General 
Sales Manager of L. H. Gilmer Co. 


Charles H. Bauer, for the last six years 
manager of the automotive division of the 
L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, has en- 
larged his sphere of action to embrace the 
entire sale of the company’s many indus- 
trial and automotive products. Mr. Bauer’s 
standing as a merchandising authority is 
attested in that he is international presi- 
dent of the Automotive Boosters Club. 


National Oil Products Co. to Aid Its 
Customers with Technical Data 


The National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., refiners of industrial oils, has 
organized a new technical department to 
work in collaboration with the sales de- 
partment in the dissemination of helpful 
technical and scientific data received from 
the Nopco laboratories. Logan Grupelli 
has been named to head this new depart- 
ment by C. P. Gulick, treasurer of the 
National Oil Products Co. Mr. Grupelli, 
a graduate of Lafayette College, was for- 
merly a member of the research staff of 
the American Cyanamid Co. of New York. 


Lamb Knitting Machine Co. to Be 
Revived by Former Employees 


Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., which closed its plant several 
months ago, the equipment being sold to 
pay creditors, has been bought from Frank 
Flint, trustee, by four former employees, 
who intend to install new equipment and 
resume the manufacture of knitting ma- 
chines. It is understood that Charles H. 
Usher will be the manager. Associated 
with him are Samuel W. Wright, Francis 
C. Burnett, and Nelson R. Galarneau. 
Plans do not include the reopening of the 
foundry that was part of the establishment. 
The concern is to be reorganized as the 
Lamb Knitting Machine Corp. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Personnel 
Transfers to Niagara Falls Plant 


The following members of the research 
staff of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chem 
ical Co., Inc., have been transferred from 
the plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., to the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant within the last 
three months: Dr. Sterling Temple, Dr. 
B. S. Lacy, Dr. A. M. Muckenfuss, Dr. 
J. F. Reichert, Dr. C. J. Wernlund, A. T. 
Hawkinson, A. W. Rudel, J. M. Wainscott 
and H. A. Bond. 

Other transfers to the Niagara Falls 
plant include P. M. Paulson, patent special 
ist, and M. Marean, librarian, both from 
Perth Amboy: I. L. Ressler, entomologist, 
from the New York office. 
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